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facturing, merchandising, and transportation are so interwoven and interdependent | 
that no lasting injury can come to one without permanent injury to all.’’ I won- 
der if my readers have noticed the discussion in Congress in reference to the 
enormous amount of money used at Washington for the secret service and investi- 
gations, amounting to something like $20,000,000. It has recently been shown 
that in the so-called peonage case against the Florida East Coast Railway, the 
government spent something like half a million dollars and compelled the railroad 
to spend as much more to get the case into court, only to have it at once thrown 
out by the judge as unworthy of consideration. It was recently reported that 
$4,000,000 had already been spent in fees and costs in the government suit to dis- 
solve the Standard Oil Company, and that it will cost another million before the 
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hearing is ended, making it the most expensive case ever brought by the Federal 
authorities. How much this case has cost the oil company has never been told. 

So far as practical results are concerned, it looks as if nothing that would 
warrant such an expense. could ever be established. How can the railroads or the 
industries of this country prosper when they are subjected to prosecution by 
secret agents, sometimes, as has been recently shown, so illiterate that they can- 
not. read and whose whole purpose is to earn the salary that the government 
pays them? In the Florida East Coast Railway case, one of the secret-service 
agents sent by the government to make an investigation reported in favor of the 


| railroad, but even that made no difference and the prosecution went on until the 
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not wholly compatible with the rendering of best service to the public. 


case was thrown out of court. Can any railroad or industrial corporation sur- 
vive this sort of spy system, involving enormous expenditures, without reason or 
justification? 

It is no wonder that our great captains of industry are inclined to withdraw 
from new enterprises under such circumstances, and that capital, instead of seek- 
ing investment, is idle and loaning at nominal rates of interest. It is no wonder 
that the work of improving the terminals of our great railways, of laying new 
tracks and extensions, and of opening up new territory and purchasing new equip- 
ment has had the severest handicap on record. Private enterprise has been placed 
at such disadvantage, our captains of industry have been lampooned, lambasted, 
and libeled to such an extent, and our great railway and industrial corporations 
have been so persecuted and hunted, that there is no inducement to embark in new 
undertakings. As long as this condition of affairs exists, it is idle to expect a 
return of normal prosperity. We cannot have it, and will not have it. It is 
utterly impossible, and every financier, great and small, will tell my readers so. 

The earnest hope of a change in éxisting conditions on the incoming of a new 


| administration has behind it the gravest anxiety for the outcome of the situation 


as it now appears, and my readers may well understand that I say this as one who 
has watched the currenis of business for more than a quarter of a century, and 
who s}. aks without bias or prejudice and only to express an honest opinion. Nor 
do I say that wrongs have not been done by the corporations and by the railroads. 
Their unwonted prosperity had naturally given them a sense of pride and power 
In this 
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The First Republican President. 


S THE first and the greatest of Republican Presi- 
dents, Abraham Lincoln was certain to have a 
large place in the history of the past half a century. 
Ever since his election in 1860, the Republican party 
has been the dominant force in the nation, except 
during Mr. Cleveland’s two terms, and in only two 
years of his terms was his party in complete control 
of the government. By the end of Mr. Taft’s term 
the Republican party will have held sway in the na- 
tion for fifty-two years, except during the Cleveland 
interregnum. 

In various aspects of his career Lincoln is treated 
in other parts of this issue of LrsLin’s WEEKLY. 
Here he will be spoken of primarily as a Republican 
chief. He was one of the founders of the Republican 
party, was among the earliest and most ardent ex- 
ponents of its creed, and was a vigorous supporter of 
Fremont, the party’s first presidential candidate. 
The Democratic leaders saw something portentous in 
the fact that the Republican party, in its second 
presidential canvass, carried the country. The Demo- 
cratic party, too, may be said to have once done this, 
for 1800, he year in which Jefferson was elected, was 
the secnd contested presidential campaign, Washing- 
ton having been chosen in 1789 and 1792 without op- 
position. The Whigs also won in their second presi- 
dential battle, that of 1840. 

But in the Republican case the triumph was far 
more remarkable. Except for two terms in which 
the Whigs were in the ascendant, the Democratic 
party had swayed the country for sixty years at the 
time when Lincoln was elected. Neither the Fed- 
eralist nor the Whig party had shown any such colie- 
siveness or vitality. LincoJn’s election in 1860, 
therefore, surprised the world. It meant a sweeping 
break with the old order. It brought not only the 
opening of a new chapter in the country’s history, 
but the triumph of a new idea. It called a halt on 
the spread of slavery. It was a victory for a new 
and higher form of civilization than had previously 
registered itself in our national politics. 

Lincoln, however, was something more than a 
chief of the Republican party. As the he 
government during the greatest crisis whic 
since the establishment of the Constituc!. 
supported by many men of other parties b 
own. In his second election the distinetiv« 
tion Republican was dropped from the head of his 
ticket. He was the candidate of the Union party in 
the campaign of 1864, though, of course, three- 
fourths of the votes which he received were cast by 
Republicans. The exigencies of his position com- 
pelled him to rise above party. No longer can his 
fame be claimed as a strictly Republican asset. 
More and mere, as the years pass, his birthday anni- 
versary is celebrated by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. The time is close at hand when all partisan 
associations will be as absent from the Lincoln ob- 
servances as they have always been from the Wash- 
ington birthday celebrations. 


2 ste 
The Insubordinate Wiley. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, for a man of his de- 
cisive character, has shown rare forbearance in 

his toleration of Dr. Wiley, the pure-food faddist. 
Dr. Wiley, through the friendly co-operation of news- 
paper men whose good graces he has successfully cul- 
tivated, has made himself a bigger man than any of 
his superiors, including the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President himself. He has been charged with 
responsibility, in part at least, for much of the un- 
favorable criticism of the work of those who have 
been empowered to check his activities in the wrong 
direction. Recently a Cincinnati doctor, named 
Reed, while attending the meeting of the committee 
on legislation of the American Medical Association, 
at Washington, declared that the Remsen referee 
board, appointed by the President to settle the con- 
flicting claims put forward by Dr. Wiley and the 
manufacturers, was really a conspiracy to obstruct 
Dr. Wiley’s work. The President, according to a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Sun, from 
which we quote, promptly demanded to know whether 
Dr. Reed’s views represented those of the association. 
He was answered in the negative, and the association 
adopted a resolution disavowing Reed’s utterances. 
The people of the United States feel under great 
obligation to President Roosevelt and his supporters in 
Congress for the passage of a pure-food law to pre- 
vent the sale of unwholesome food products. We 
regard it as a great misfortune that Dr. Wiley has 
been permitted to intrude upon the operations of the 
statute notions so unbusinesslike that the President 
was compelled to appoint a referee board, with supe- 
rior jurisdiction to pass upon contentions constantly 
arising between Dr. Wiley and the manufacturers of 
food products, who are anxious to obey the law, but 
who resent unnecessary interference with their busi- 
ness. We are amazed at the consideration Dr. Wiley 
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has received not only at the hands of the President, 
but from a far too patient Secretary of Agriculture. 
qe Fe 
The Lesson Tillman Teaches. 


ENATOR TILLMAN’S explanation of the accusa- 
tion against him is accepted as consistent with 
his honesty only because he is believed to be an honest 
man.* His experience, we hope, will teach a lesson 
to him and to others in and out of Congress. Mr. 
Tillman and everybody else in this age of muck-rak- 
ing, yellow journalism, and personal abuse have all 
been too willing to accept scandalous rumor as sub- 
stantiated fact. A letter detached from its connec- 
tions is presented as positive truth of wrongdoing, as 
in the case of Senator Tillman, and judgment is has- 
tily rendered without giving the accused his day in 
court, 

Mr. Tillman is not the only sufferer. He deserved 
his experience, for he has been a conspicuous offender. 
He has just shown to the public that a Senator may 
say one thing on the floor of Congress, and say an- 
other, and apparently a different thing, in his private 
correspondence, and yet be able to reconcile the one 
with the other and both with the truth. Thus, what 
appears on its face to be inconsistent may really be 
shown to consist, and a serious charge that appeared 
to be proven may, after a fair explanation, just as 
clearly be shown to be false. Senator Foraker and 
the much-talked-of Archbold letters serve as quite a 
striking illustration of the injustice of hasty judg- 
ment as does Senator Tillman’s case. Senator 
Foraker made an explanation of the stolen letters 
that satisfied every unclouded and unbiased mind, 
but justice is tardy and the muck-raker insatiate. 

No man in public or private life should be con- 
demined on ex-parte evidence or on statements he may 
make on a scrap of paper, without a chance for an ex- 
planation. President Roosevelt himself had an ex- 
perience-early in his political career that justifies 
this observation. Many public men in the annals of 
American history have been condemned by a preju- 
diced public without a hearing and without a chance 
for an explanation, and Mr. Roosevelt had a narrow 


fror ilar treatment. It will be recalled 
18 3s of New York w..o 
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York. If Mr. Roosevelt were not a citizen o 

York, but of the District of Columbia, as his affidavit 
indicated, he was clearly ineligible for the governor- 
ship. 

The anti-Roosevelt men were prepared to spring 
this surprise upon the State convention, but Secre- 
tary Root, in presenting Mr. Roosevelt’s name, de- 
fended his candidate in such a masterly way that the 
convention proceeded to the nomination. Mr. Root 
declared that there are two kinds of residences, one 
permanent and legally equivalent to a domicile, and 
this residence is the one which makes citizenship and 
establishes the relation between the man and the 
State. He showed that Mr. Roosevelt meant, in his 
affidavit, that he was residing in Washington as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of 
performing his duties, and that this was a temporary 
residence which did not affect his legal residence in 
Oyster Bay. Yet, on the naked affidavit prepared by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s lawyer, and signed by the former, it 
might very properly have been assumed that he was 
on record as giving the location of his residence out- 
side the State of New York. 

If that single affidavit of Mr. Roosevelt’s had been 
accepted as final and conclusive, and if he had not had 
a strong and convincing defender on the platform at 
the Saratoga convention, he would not now be Presi- 
dent of the United States and might long since have 
been retired to private life. The time has gone by 
when any public man, without full opportunity to de- 
fend himself, should be challenged on a statement, 
written or oral, that he may have made or may have 
been charged with making. We trust that Senator 
Tillman’s bitter experience will serve as a timely and 
impressive lesson to all those who stand ready to con- 
vict first and to take testimony afterward. 


2 te 
Plain Truth. 


| seems to be some question as to what the 

President meant by the expressions he used in 
his message regarding Congress and the secret serv- 
ice. These expressions have not been withdrawn, and 
Congress feels that it has a right to know precisely 
what was intended to be meant, and that it will stul- 
tify itself if it does not take steps to make the mean- 
ing clear. Whatever may be the outcome, the fact 
remains that the whole secret-service system is of 
such a nature that its work should be more carefully 
regulated. Intended, as it originally was, for the de- 
tection of counterfeiters and criminals of that class, 


gain rates? 
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there is neither right nor reason why it should be used 
for any other purpose. It certainly should not be used, 
as it has been of late, for fishing excursions, most of 
them useless and some of them intolerably expensive, 
to obtain evidence against officials in good standing 
and against corporate interests whom only the muck- 
rakers are assailing. Congress should define the 
limitations of the work of the secret service clearly 
and make the appropriations for this item accordingly. 
~ 


HAT was a timely admonition of the President- 
elect, in his recent speech at Augusta, Ga., that 
the Constitution of the United States can still be 
trusted as adequate for all emergencies. Admitted, 
said Judge Taft, that it sometimes seems to be in 
the way of direct effectiveness, ‘‘ yet that Constitu- 
tion, simple, clear, and comprehensive, has in the 
past been capable of so fair construction as to meet 
in a marvelous way the developments and emergencies 
of our country, and I am very certain that the same 
Constitution will meet the emergencies which may 
come on in the future.’’ In all his numerous speeches 
since his nomination and since election, Judge Taft 
has justified the belief of his friends in his judicial 
temperament and well-seasoned conservatism. He 
has promised to faithfully carry out the pledges of 
his party, and there is nothing inconsistent in this 
with his declaration in favor of trusting the Constitu- 
tion to meet all emergencies. The Republican party 
has always found its greatest strength in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. It is this instrument that 
controls the judgment of our highest court, one of the 
co-ordinate branches of the Federal government. The 
people look forward with hopeful anticipation to the 
incoming of Taft’s administration. 
~ 
HAT a contemptible, narrow-minded exhibition 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, recently 
made of himself, when he insulted the judiciary of 
the United States by suggesting that some of the 
judges were on the pay-rolls of corporations while 
they drew their salaries as judges! We are not sur- 
prised that Senator Bailey, resenting such a wicked 
intimation, asked Tillman to recall it; but we are 
surprised, in view of the latter’s recent explanation 
of a suspicious circumstance affecting his own record, 
that he should reply as he did to Mr. Bailey, in these 
' simply have the suspicion and will not 
mere suspicion, Mr. T 
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the Senator made seemed to estabi: ce 
That explanation, however, was not accepted 
others, and for that reason he may still regard him- 
self as under suspicion. Does he believe that this 
justifies a renewal of the charge? Is he entitled to 
any fairer consideration than he gives to the judges? 
To quote the language of our esteemed contemporary, 
the New York Tribune, ‘‘ If on mere ‘suspicion’ he 
can smirch the judiciary by saying that some of its 
members are on the pay-rolls of corporations, what 
withering scorn would he not have heaped on a judge 
who admitted using his official influence to make it 
easier ‘ for himself and others’ to take up land at bar- 
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N NOTHING has President Roosevelt better shown 
his aptitude to meet an emergency than in his 
prompt and vigorous effort to prevent the Legislature 
of California from jeopardizing our peaceful relations 
with Japan. The action of the business men of Cali- 
fornia, in taking the President’s view of the case and 
resenting the effort of cheap demagogues to pass 
legislation affecting the social standing and personal 
rights of the Japanese in California, shows that the 
best elements of the State have no sympathy with 
the anti-Japanese outcry on the coast. Secretary 
Straus, whose position gives him accurate knowledge 
of the situation, ridicules the stories of an influx of 
Japanese laborers; and the President has shown that 
the number of Japanese in the country is diminishing 
instead of increasing, and that our cordial relations 
with Japan are being wickedly jeopardized by the 
pending legislation in California. The President has 
asked the earnest support of the churches and all the 
peace societies -in his effort to prevent the passage of 
this legislation. He feels that if the people of the 
coast realized the efforts his administration has been 
making to secure a satisfactory agreement with 
Japan, they would not seek to endanger the situation 
by unnecessary and insulting legislation against the 
Japanese. Commercial bodies throughout the coun- 
try, who desire to maintain peaceful relations with 
all great nations, and especially to secure our part of 
the trade of the Orient, should lose no time in getting 
behind the President and the business organizations 
of California in the fight they are making against a 
lot of self-seeking, irresponsible, and muck-raking 
demagogues. 99 
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Tragical Fate of a Biz Ocean Liner 


THE 15,000-TON WHITE STAR STEAMSHIP "REPUBLIC" RUN INTO AND SUNK OFF NANTUCKET, MASS., IN DARKNESS AND DENSE 
FOG BY THE 5,000-TON LLOYD-ITALIANO STEAMSHIP "FLORIDA * 


Six persons lost their lives, a number of others were injured, and the property loss was $2,000,000. Vessels from many miles around were summoned to the scene by the “ Republic’s ”’ wireless telegraph. 



































THB ILL-FATED STEAMSHIP “ REPUBLIC” AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE “ FLORIDA” AND NOT H. J. TATTERSALL, THE “ BALTIC’S” CAPTAIN A. M. RUSPINI, OF THE 
LONG BEFORE SHE SANK—THE WHITE SPOT SHOWS THE FATAL HOLE WIRELESS OPERATOR, WHO “*PLORIDA,’ WHO DID GOOD SERVICE 
MADE BY THE BOW OF THE ITALIAN VESSEI WORKED 52 HOURS. IN RESCUING THE SHIPWRECKED. 
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RESCUED PASSENGERS DISEMBARKING AT NEW YORK THE CRIPPLED STEAMSHIP * FLORIDA,” WHICH RAMMED THE “ REPUBLIC,” BEING TOWED INTO PORT AT BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
FROM THE “ BALTIC” CLAD IN NON- HER BOW WAS ENTIREL) TORN AWAY IN THE COLLISION AND WAS COVERED WITH 
DESCRIPT WARDROBES. CANVAS TO PREVENT FILLING. 





























SURVIVORS OF THE “REPUBLIC” AND PASSENGERS FROM THE “ FLORIDA,” 1,650 IN ALL, LEAVING CAPTAIN I. SEALBY, OF THE J. R. BINNS, THE “ REPUBLICS” WIRELESS 
THE “BALTIC” AT THE WHITE STAR DOCK, NEW YORK, AND GREETED BY A HOST “‘ REPUBLIC,” WHO STAYED ON HIS OPERATOR, WHO STUCK TO HIS 
OF ANXIOUS FRIENDS AND RELATIVES. SHIP UNTIL THE LAST. POST FOR 82 HOURS. 


























CAPTAIN RANSON, OF THE STEAMER “ BALTIC,” THE WHITE STAR STEAMSHIP “ BALTIC” ARRIVING AT NEW YORK, BEARING THE 
SUPERINTENDING TRANSPORTING OF SURVIVORS OF THE WRECKED “ REPUBLIC” AND PASSENGERS 
THE RESCUED TO HIS SHIP, OF THE “ FLORIDA.” a 





Photographs by A. D. Biauvelt. 
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The Unanswered Questions of a New Popular Play 


OW ‘‘ The Battle,’’ the new sociological play by 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett, came to be written is a 
question which presents 
itself to every thinking 
person who attends this 
most-discussed theatric- 
al production of the 
season. Mr. Moffett is 
undoubtedly responsible 
for one of the most ab- 
sorbing entertainments 
in New York, whether 
we agree or not with 
his treatment of the 
social problem. The 
hero in ‘*‘ The Battle”’ 
is a multi-millionaire, 
who believes that every 
man is responsible for 
the financial condition 
under which he lives. 
Poverty is the result of 
an idle brain and of ex- 
travagant habits, he 
contends, and he goes 
to prove that there is 
at least an element of 
truth in his view. The 
play is filled with unanswered questions. 

‘* Start a trust on nothing and in so short a time! 
Impossible !’’ ‘* Drew his characters from real life, no 
doubt,’’ ‘‘ One-sided argument,’’ are some of the ob- 
servations which fly back and forth between the acts 
of ‘‘ The Battle,’’ which, with Mr. Wilton Lackaye in 
the chief role, is playing to a mixed audience of mil- 
lionaires and socialists every evening. ‘‘ Bought by 
the trusts,’’ ‘‘ A rich man’s play,’’ are some of the 
accusations brought against the playwright. ‘‘ Sup- 
posed to be Rockefeller—that Haggleton,’’ says a 
man, indicating the character assumed by Mr. Lack- 
aye, and so the interest is kept at white heat. 

‘* How did I come to write it?’’ repeated Mr. Mof- 
fett, in reply to the question which had been brought 
home for solving. ‘‘ It is a long story—one covering 
six years—and it will amuse you when I tell you that 
I was a radical when the groundwork of the play was 
sketched in, and I am still a radical, for that matter. 
Six years ago I wrote a series of articles attacking 
the rich man. They were entitled, ‘The Shameful 
Misuse of Wealth,’ and they contained facts which | 
had gathered from a careful investigation of East Side 
conditions. I still think there is a shameful misuse 
of wealth, but I have come to recognize that there 
are two sides to the story. A few years after those 
articles were published, my theories were exploited 
in a book which I called ‘ A Kingin Rags.’ From the 
book the play was finally evolved—so there you are. 

‘** The Battle’ is not a mushroom growth, but was 
practically six years in the making. The final devel- 
opment of what has since turned out to be a play took 
place during a symphony concert in Carnegie Hall. 
While listening to the music the thought came, ap- 
parently from a clear sky, for I was given up to the 
enjoyment of the melody, ‘ Why not write a play in 
which your hero is a rich man who goes down into 
the slums to rescue his boy?’ The situation seemed 
a possible one. I took it home to think over, and I 
finally worked it out in a four-act drama, which I 
called ‘The Dreamer.’ The hero of the play was 
Phillip, and the four acts were written around 
Phillip’s views, as follows: ‘ Poverty is an ugly beast, 
a Frankenstein monster, created by the greedy and 
luxurious rich for their own undo- 
ing. Poverty begets seven lesser 

















CLEVELAND MOFFETT, 
Author of “ The Battle,”’ a strong 
play which attacks the social- 
istic theory. 


By Harriet Quimby 


because she disapproves of his methods of gaining 
wealth. With her she takes her son Phillip. Upon 
her death Phillip is adopted by Gentle. The play 
opens twenty years later. Phillip has grown up with 
his mother’s ideas of right and wrong. He is an ex- 
pert diver and he receives fair remuneration for his 
work, but, like Gentle, he is a socialist and he rebels 
against the indifference of the rich toward the suffer- 
ing of the poor. Haggleton is the owner of the ‘‘ lung 
block ’’’ on which the curtain rises in the first act. 
During a tour of inspection Haggleton meets Phillip 
and hears the boy frankly express his views. He 
learns later from Gentle that Phillip is the son from 
whom he has so long been separated. Recognizing 
the futility of trying, as a millionaire, to win even 
the respect of Phillip, Haggleton proposes to renounce 
his wealth for a time, to take another name, become 
a tenement worker, and prove to Phillip the fallacy 
of socialism. 

Without drawing on his own resources, and start- 
ing out with only an active brain to aid him, Haggle- 
ton in a very short time—three days, in fact—has 
started a bakery trust by organizing into a body the 
very men who have heretofore so bitterly opposed 
trusts. On showing the ignorant bakers that, by 
combining forces, they can buy flour in larger quan- 
tities with less money; that, by installing a kneading 
machine which at a central station will knead the 
dough of all the bakeries, they can lessen the force of 
men employed by each; and, last but not least, that, 
by the power of their combined force, they can com- 
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WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. 


87. WILTON LACKAYE AS “JOHN J. HAGGLETON” 
IN “THE BATTLE.” 
Caricature by E. A. Goewey. 


pel all the bakeries in their vicinity to join them or 
be crushed out, he finds them more than willing to 
combine. Even the most ardent socialists forget their 
doctrines in the desire to better their own condition, 
at whatever cost to their neighbors. When even 
Phillip, who has so cordially opposed the methods of 
the trusts, begins to amend his prejudices and to 
scheme with the rest, the rich and the poor alike in 
the audience, on the other side of the footlights, are 
obliged to smile in appreciation of Mr. Moffett’s com- 
prehension of poor, frail human nature. 

Does not the accomplishment of |Haggleton seem 
impossible? was suggested to Mr. Moffett. ‘* You 
mean that bake-shop scheme?’’ he returned. ‘‘ No; 1 
don’t think it is impossible. Haggleton, you must re- 
member, is a man accustomed to thinking, to battling 
with problems. He is accustomed to taking big risks, 
and the idea of starting a bakery trust with no capi- 
tal of his own except an active brain is a perfectly 
natural one. It is possible to make money without a 
starting capital. Take, for instance, that simple 
little matter of transfer slips used by the metropoli- 
tan railways and the printing on the backs of them. 
A penniless man with the idea could have realized the 
half million or so of dollars which that one has been 
worth, just as quickly as a moneyed man could have 
done. The success lay in the thinking of it. I donot 
claim that I could do it, or that any one particular 
man could do it, but I maintain my point that it could 
be done. 

‘*T have been assailed for introducing the shoot- 
ing incident in ‘ The Battle,’ ’’ continued Mr. Moffett, 
‘‘ where Moran, the foreman in a bake shop, in a 
frenzy of rage against the capitalist, for no other 
reason than that he is a capitalist, shoots him—an 
incident which seems to foretell that the issue of the 
socialists’ dream would be violence. For answer to 
that, I can only point to the very noticeable fact that 
during the meeting of the socialistic sympathizers in 
the theater one Sunday evening—a body which had 
gathered to expound their theories and to discuss my 
play—every reference to violence which was made 
was greeted by enthusiastic applause, while the saner 
and sounder methods of solving the great problem 
were received in silence.’’ 

The last act of the play at the Savoy discloses the 
Fifth Avenue home of Haggleton, and the curtain falls 
on the scene of Haggleton and Phillip, who have be- 
come reconciled, together with Gentle, discussing the 
ways and means by which ten million dollars, which 
Haggleton proposes to give to charity, can be distrib- 
uted without pauperizing the very people whom they 
would seek to help. One proposes model tenements, 
only to have the fact recalled that many bathtubs on 
the east side are used for coal bins. Another thinks 
that a home for tuberculosis patients would be the 

1 way of spending the money, but it is argued 
he people who suffer ian poverty are not 
tuberculosis; and the curtain falls 
ing over the question which has 

»thropist in real life. 
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herculean effort to find an ii 

mode of giving away money—a pro h 

never been satisfactorily solved. I have u: 

the chiefs of various charity organizations, only 

find that, like Haggleton and Phillip and Gentle. in 

‘The Battle,’ they each had a different and generally 
unsatisfactory theory. Everything 





beasts, Ignorance, Disease, Drun- 
kenness, Hunger, Nakedness, Vice, 
and Crime, which seven war cease- 
lessly upon society until they de- 
stroy it.’ 

‘“ Haggleton’s views in ‘The 
Dreamer’ were that poverty is the 
lot of the weak and the unworthy, 
the survival of the unfittest. Gentle 
grew much as he has remained in 
‘The Battle,’ with his contention 
that poverty would disappear if 
there were a fair division of the 
products of toil. The play was 
primary and didactic, and—it failed. 
There was nothing new in the situ- 
ations. It was the same old story 
of the attack on wealth which has 
been made by many playwrights 
during the tast decade and before. 
Returning on a mental tour through 
my slum investigations of former 
years, the improvidence of the ten- 
ement dwellers struck me, and I 
began to gather facts from the 
other side. I rewrote the play, 
more with the idea of making an 
interesting entertainment than of 
exploiting any theory, and the re- 
sult of the rewriting is ‘The “ 
Battle.’ ’’ ye 

, * summary of Mr. Mof- 








they proposed had been tried with- 
out satisfactory result. The cen- 
tral bureau of labor seems to me 
to be the only rational method by 
which rich men may do permanent 
good—a bureau where men and 
women could be sent to werk where 
workers are needed; but that, too, 
has its drawbacks, in the objection 
of the people, many of whom would 
refuse to leave the cities to which 
they have been accustomed, having 
no liking for life in the country, 
being, in fact, unfitted for it; so I 
leave the question in the play just 
where I am obliged to leave it now 
unanswered.’’ 

Mr. Moffett, who at one bound 
reached a place among the leading 
playwrights of the day, is now at 
work upon another play, which, be- 
fore the first line was written, was 
contracted for by an enterprising 
manager fifteen minutes after the 
author had outlined the theme. 
** My new play will bea love story,”’ 
said Mr. Moffett, ‘‘or perhaps I 
should say a passionate drama, con- 
taining an idea so gripping and so 
different from anything that has 
gone before that it cannot be to- 
tally ignored, even though it fails. 








‘lows: John J. Hag- 
rted by his wife 


“ HAGGLETON,” 


THE MILLIONAIRE, IS FORCED TO LISTEN TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIS 
COMPANIONS—AN IMPRESSIY¥E SCENE IN “ THE BATYLE.”—National Photo Co. 


The name of the play will be ‘ Ester 
TENEMENT Frear,’ and the play will deal with 
the elemental feelings.’’ 
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Lincoln as a Famous Senator Knew Him 


By United States Senator Chauncey M. Depew, of New York 


| SPENT three months in the campaign of 1860 in 
continuous speaking for the candidacy of Mr. 
Lincoln. As my efforts 
were in New York 
and adjoining States, 
I.did not meet him. 
He remained until 
after the election 
quietly at his home in 
Springfield, fll. 1 
first saw and spoke to 
him while he was on 
his way to Washington 
for his inauguration. 
He came down on the 
Hudson River Rail- 
road, and we at Peeks- 
kill succeeded in hav- 
ing him consent to 
stop there and make 
a brief speech. Thou- 
sands gathered at the 
“y station, many having 

















CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, driven over from Con- 
United States Senator from necticut, twenty-five 
New York. miles away. The 


chairman of the recep- 
tion committee was Judge Nelson, then past eighty 
years of age, who had served in Congress with Mr. 
Lincoln. The President-elect stepped on to an ex- 
temporized platform and was introduced to the com- 
mittee, and then the judge began the speech of wel- 
come. The crowd was wild to hear Mr. Lincoln, but 
the judge continued speaking until the bell of the 
locomotive rang and the conductor shouted, ‘ All 
aboard!’’ Mr. Lincoln hastily jumped on the platform 
of the car, laughing heartily at the speaker, whose 
arms were gesticulating and whose closing sentence 
was half finished, while the audience cheered frantic- 
ally and then roared with rage at the judge. 

When the internal-revenue system was put in oper- 
ation, the Republicans‘of Westchester and Rockland 
counties united on me for collector of that district. 
They gave Mr. Lincoln’s friend, Judge Nelson, a 
formidable petition, signed by all the members of the 
congressional and county committees and indorsed by 
the chairman of the State committee. Mr. Lincoln 
received our party with great cordiality, and said, ‘‘ I 
know of young Depew and the good work he did in 
the campaign; but a man named Hyatt, from your 
district, was here yesterday and told me of finding my 
brother at a country hotel sick with the smallpox, 
and, while every one else fled, he remained and nursed 
my brother through (it was Mr. Lincoln’s step- 
brother), and I promised him the place.’’ ‘‘ Why,”’’ 
said Mr. Nelson, ‘‘ he is the most bitter copperhead 
in the county, and has denounced you everywhere in 
the most virulent way!’’ ‘‘A man who would do 
what he did,’’ replied the President, ‘‘ is all right at 
the bottom and will make good, and the appointment 
stands. ”’ 

In 1864 the Legislature of New York passed a bill 
to permit the soldiers from the State to vote in the 
pending presidential election. There were about four 
hundred thousand in the field, and they were in corps, 
divisions, regiments, and isolated commands all over 
the South. The Legislature was largely Republican; 
the Governor, Horatio Seymour, a Democrat; and I, 
as secretary of state, a Republican, While in other 
States the collection of the soldiers’ vote was given 
to the Governor, with us that duty was assigned to 
the secretary of state. Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, put so many obstacles in the way that I was 
three months- in Washington before he would grant 
the necessary information as to the location of New 
York soldiers, so that I could forward the blanks and 
arrange for the elections in camps and the return of 
the ballots and certification records. Mr. Lincoln 
was deeply interested in my mission, and so I saw 
him often under favorable conditions. 

Mr. Stanton had very peremptorily refused the 
information, on the ground that it would come to the 
notice of the enemy and work irreparable damage to 
our army. As I was going down the hallway of the 
War Department, I met Elihu B. Washburne, con- 
gressman from Illinois, Mr. Lincoln’s personal friend. 
He said, ‘‘ Hello, Depew! You seem pretty mad.’’ 
I told him I was, and that I was taking the next train 
home to inform the State that the administration 
would not permit the New York soldiers to vote, and 
that this was necessary to relieve me of responsi- 
bility. ‘‘ Why,’’ he answered, ‘‘ that will beat Lin- 
coln if he runs this fall, as he will. You don’t know 
the President. Great as he is as an executive, he is 
equally able as a party manager, as we well know in 
Illinois, and if necessary he would go around with a 
carpet-bag and collect those votes himself. Wait here 
while I go over to the White House.’’ In about an 
hour an officer came up to me and inquired if I was 
Secretary of State Depew, of New York; and, if so, 
the Secretary of War wished to see me at once. This 
most brusque and belligerent of all officials received 
me most graciously, and asked me to state what I 
wanted. I had done it often before, to be rudely 
turned down, but this time he directed a general to 
see immediately that the information was furnished. 
I left at midnight, with complete records. Out of 
three hundred thousand votes cast in the camps, two 
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hundred thousand were for Mr. Lincoln. He carried 
the State by only seven thousand majority. 

Mr. Lincoln was a thin, spare man, large boned 
and apparently rather loose limbed, and six feet four 
inches in height. He had a very homely face, with a 
sad expression, as if weighted heavily with care and 
anxiety. But when earnestly discussing some ques- 
tion, and especially when telling a story, his counte- 
nance fairly beamed with the fire of his talk or the 
enjoyment of his anecdote. He always wore a black 
broadcloth suit, the coat a long-skirted frock, and a 
high vest, and, out of doors, the invariable silk top 
hat. His towering figure in this dress made him the 
marked man in every assemblage, and especially so 
when he rode on horseback every afternoon to his cot- 
tage at the Soldiers’ Home, accompanied by a staff of 
brilliantly uniformed officers. In speaking, he had a 
peculiar cadence in his voice. This was caused by 
special emphasis on some word near the middle of the 
sentence, and a stronger one on the last word. He 
spoke very deliberately, and his sentences were so 
carefully constructed that the two words thus made 
prominent gave particular point to the remark. For 
instance, he said to me, after narrating several 
stories, ‘‘ They say I tell a great many stories. I 
reckon I do; but I have learned from long experience 
that PLAIN people, take them as they run, are more 
easily influenced through the medium of a broad and 
humorous illustration than in any other way; and 
what the hypercritical FEW may think, I don’t cARE.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln possessed one of the most logical of 
minds, but his logic was for formal efforts, like 
speeches or messages or important letters. Yet he 
rarely, if ever, in conversation met questions in this 
way. It was invariably by an anecdote in the nature 
of a parable. We must remember that almost the 
only book he had in the formative period of youth was 
the Bible, which he read over and over again. 

General Sherman told me of an experience of his 
own with Mr. Lincoln and his suggestive method of 
solving difficult problems. The general said that the 
President was anxious that Jefferson Davis and the 
other leading members of the Confederate govern- 
ment should escape. He felt that, if they were in 
custody, it would embarrass the object he most de- 
sired—the pacification of the South and the restora- 
tion of the Union, with the late rebels participating 
as loyal citizens in all the privileges of American 
citizenship as before the war, under the old flag, ex- 
cept slavery. After the Confederacy brake up and 
its President and Cabinet were fugitives, the general, 
asking for orders, informed Mr. Lincoln that he could 
locate them every night, as they were fleeing along 
the coast, seeking transportation to Cuba or Europe. 
Mr. Lincoln knew that in the inflamed condition of 
the popular mind the people would not submit to an 
order for their release, but were crying for their ar- 
rest, trial, and punishment. So, instead of giving 
any directions, he looked the general steadily in the 
face for a few minutes, and then remarked, ‘‘ 1 knew 
a brilliant lawyer who took to drink and sank into 
the gutter. The temperance folks reclaimed him, 
and then he became their most successful lecturer. 
Returning {to Springfield, the bar gave a dinner of 
welcome. When the toast in his honor was proposed, 
the hosts insisted the guest should take spirits, as 
water would not express the warmth of their regard; 
and he finally yielded, by saying, ‘Gentlemen, if you 
can put some whiskey in my glass unbeknownst to 
mé, I will be happy to respdnd.’’’ Jefferson Davis 
was captured against the wishes of the President and 
the orders of General Sherman. 

John Ganson, the leader of the bar in western New 
York, was elected to Congress as a Democrat, but he 
was one of the few of his party who cordially sup- 
ported the President in his war measures. At a time 
when the country was discouraged by Union defeats, 
and the issue for the Union lagked very dark, Mr. 
Ganson became worried. He was not only entirely 
bald, but his face was always as smooth as a billiard 
ball. He thought Congress should be kept informed 
of conditions at the front, and of the army and the 
methods taken to retrieve disasters. The President 
believed such confidence would leak out and help the 
enemy. Mr. Ganson went to the White House, had 
an immediate audience, and in his peremptory way 
said, ‘‘ Mr. President, I, a Democrat, have risked my 
political future in supporting your administration; 
the situation seems perilous in the extreme, and I 
think I have a right to know the facts.’’ Mr. Lincoln 
looked at him steadily for a minute, and then, as if 
communicating a secret of state, answered, ‘‘ Ganson, 
how clean you shave!’’ 

Thompson, Clay, and Saunders, distinguished Con- 
federates, appeared at the Clifton House, on the Can- 
ada side at Niagara Falls, and announced that they 
were commissioners of the Confederate government 
and empowered to treat for peace. Mr. Lincoln 
thought it simply a shrewd diplomatic move to have 
him suspend military operations, so as to give the 
Confederates breathing time for recuperation, and 
nothing else. Thompson and Clay were old Whig 
politicians, and Horace Greeley believed in them. 
The story was told me by Mr. Lincoln in full, and then 
illustrated by a story which met the case on all fours. 
Without giving the anecdote, the rest is of historical 
interest. He said that after Greeley had written him 
several letters, urging him to treat with the Clifton 


House trio, there came one day a missive, in which 
the editor said, ‘‘ You can now have honorable peace, 
and at once, and every day you delay meeting those 
commissioners, the blood spilled and the money 
wasted in this war are upon your sole responsibility.’’ 
Mr. Lincoln answered, ‘‘ If you believe these com- 
missioners have any credentials, and they were in the 
old days personal friends of yours, visit them quietly 
and let me know.’’ Instead, Mr. Greeley made his 
headquarters on the American side, and opened formal 
negotiations across the river. 

The country became demoralized, the army weak- 
ened, and the situation intolerable, when the Presi- 
dent recalled Mr. Greeley and issued a proclamation 
saying thatif any persons had power to treat on behalf 
of the Confederacy, they would have safe con 
duct to Washington and return. Then the scheme 
collapsed and the commissioners vanished. Mr. 
Greeley, in his newspaper, maintained ‘the authority 
of the commission, and blamed Mr. Lincoln for the 
failure of the negotiations. The President was wor- 
ried, and Postmaster-General Randall said to him, 
‘* Write a letter to the public, setting forth these 
facts, and the country will be with you’’; and other 
members of the Cabinet gave similar advice. Mr. 
Lincoln’s answer was, ‘‘All the newspapers in the 
country would publish my letter, and so would 
Greeley. After a while people would forget the mat- 
ter, and Greeley would take a line or a sentence from 
my letter and comment on it, and so on day after day, 
until everybody would believe I had admitted that I 
was absolutely wrong and Greeley entirely right. 
No, my friends; never have a controversy with an 
editor, unless you own a paper of equal circulation. 
Your reply may be pure truth and stop his biting you, 
but you can neither keep off nor scrape off the mud 
he will throw on you.’’ 

Mr. Lincoln was always illustrating by anecdotes 
which clinched, and yet rarely repeated one. I asked 
him how he obtained so many good and apt stories. 
He answered that for many years he traveled the cir- 
cuit when Illinois was sparsely settled. The judge, 
counsel, clients, witnesses, and jurymen would be at 
the same hotel. They were all story tellers. The 
experiences of a virile frontier people in néw and 
original environment furnished more and better anec- 
dotes than were ever invented, and he added, ‘‘ 1 
never forget a story, and think I tell one tolerably 
well.’’ 

I attended a reception at the White Hovse with 
Rufus F. Andrews, at the time surveyor of the port 
of New York. As the procession moved along by the 
President with the usual greetings, Mr. Lincoln de- 
tained Andrews several minutes in a whispered con- 
versation, which halted the march. Curiosity was at 
its height not only among the guests, but in news- 
paper row and all over Washington as to that inter- 
view. Andrews and I had an apartment together, 
and he told me that, being at the White House the 
night before in a long conference over New York 
affairs, he told the President a new story. The pro- 
cession was halted because Mr. Lincoln said in An- 
drews’s ear, ‘‘ That capitai story of yours has slipped 
my mind; give the point of it to me now.’’ 

Mr. Lincoln’s keen sense of humor was his salva- 
tion. It carried him through trials and troubles 
which would have crushed ordinary men. He found 
relief in the dialect sarcasms of Orpheus C. Kerr, 
whose ‘‘ Confederate Crossroads Statesmen ”’ pilloried 
the frauds of the time. He read a chapter from 
Artemus Ward to an astonished Cabinet, some of 
whom, like Chase, were always portentously serious, 
and then placed before them the momentous question 
of their lives by submitting the draft of his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. He disposed of a committee of 
New York capitalists, who called to say that they had 
subscribed liberally to the government’s bonds, and, 
fearing the Confederate ironclad might enter New 
York harbor and bombard the city, demanded protec- 
tion. The spokesman remarked that the wealth of 
the gentlemen on the committee amounted to several 
hundred millions of dollars. The President examined 
them critically for a few minutes, and then said, 
‘Gentlemen, the government has neither the money 
nor the ships for what you ask; but if I had as much 
wealth as you say you possess and was as skeered as 
you are, I would find means to protect my property.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln was the best-informed and ablest poli- 
tician in the country. He knew the political condi- 
tions in all the States and kept in close touch with 
their organizations. He was keenly alive and active 
in State and congressional elections. Civil service 
was not then dreamed of, and patronage controlled 
parties. The appointments in the New York custom 
house were the most important factor in New York. 
Mr. Lincoln had offended Thurlow Weed, the State 
leader, by ignoring his recommendations and appoint- 
ing Simeon Draper collector of the port and Rufus F. 
Andrews surveyor. These men were the President’s 
personal friends. But prior to the election of 1864 
he placated Mr. Weed by removing Andrews and giv- 
ing the place to Mr. Weed’s nominee, Abram Wake- 
man. The surveyor at the time had more appoint- 
ments than all! the other Federal officers in the State. 

In Lincoln’s time the upper part of the White 
House, which was subsequently partitions * ‘nto 
many offices, was a large reception room 


(Continued on page 114 * 
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A GREAT BANQUET OF RELIGIOUS WORKERS—CHINA DINNER, GIVEN AT THE HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE JOINT CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MISSION 


BOARDS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY MANY PROMINENT PEOPLE.—Drucker & Co. 
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INITIATION BANQUET OF THE MYSTIC KREWE OF KA, NOO, NO, OF SYRACUSE, N. Y.—THE 
SOCIETY IS COMPOSED OF PROMINENT CITIZENS—GOVERNOR HUGHES (X) WAS ITS GUEST 


HAVOC WROUGHT BY AN EXPLOSION AT THE ST. LOUIS HIDE 
AND TALLOW COMPANY, IN WHICH $40,000 


AND WAS INITIATED AS A MEMBER UNDER AN INDIAN NAME SIGNIFYING WORTH OF PROPERTY WAS WRECKED. 
““WAR LION.”"—Smith & Holmes. William Burton, 
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RUINS OF PARK SQUARE AUTO STATION, BOSTON, MASS., WHICH WAS BURNED 
RECENTLY, CAUSING A LOSS OF $1,000,000. 


HOTEL AUSTIN, LOS ANGELES, CAL., SHATTERED AND DESTROYED BY A GAS 
EXPLOUSIUN AND FIRE—SIXTEEN PERSONS WERE INJURED AND 

Jessie Brown. $50,000 WORTH OF PROPERTY CONSUMED.—R, J. Culver. 
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[" HAD mat- 

tered little, 
so far as rais- 
ing the kite 
was concerned, which direction he took with the boat 

he must create his own air current; but, when the 
kite should enter that upper strong current, its pull 
would be too much for the boat and its rowers. 
Foreseeing this, Gardner had made his dash astern, 
and now—now I saw him suddenly crouch in the 
bottom of the boat, and saw the kite, like a great, 
blazing double ruby hung in air, leap and slightly 
swerve as it caught the upper current. 

The rowers ceased their efforts. Gardner paid out 
slowly, and I saw the boat coming back, stern on, 
with considerable speed. 

‘ Stand ready, uncle!’’ 
out a line. 

Backing furiously came the little boat, and Gardner 
steered so as to pass close alongside. 

A minute or two more, and the boat seemed to be 
coming at me like an angry bull. Then, at the right 
moment, without hesitation, I threw a line to the 
sailors; it was seized and made fast, and I tooka 
turn around a stay and paid out, Gardner paying out 
at the same time on the wire kite string. Thus, 
slackening together, we stopped the rowboat gradu- 
ally, and soon all were aboard, and our strange steed, 
high in air, was towing our sharp-nosed old lugger 
through the water at fully eight miles an hour. 

I had time now to look again at the Turk. A man 
in glittering uniform was standing up in the foremost 
rowboat, shouting and waving a large piece of paper 

-some document, I judged. I bowed ironically and 
Gardner laughed outright; then, with an inquiring 
glance at our impetuous steed in the heavens, he 
plunged below, to inform our fugitive passenger that 
his chances of escape were good. 

Our craft slipped smoothly over the quiet sea, the 
sun dropped behind the bluffs, and the two rowboats 
put back to the Turk. 

Thus, in excellent spirits, we sped on, our nerves 
fairly tingling with delight, and we took—as we 
could afford to—a facetious view of the situa- 


called my nephew, and I got 
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pulling out to us just as the Turkish steamer 
ing that it was a Turkish steamer 
alongside. 

Happily, however, the boat returned quickly, and 
was towing astern, empty and innocent, when the 
steamer hailed us. ‘‘ Ahoy there!’’ shouted a gruff 
voice from the deck. ‘‘ Heave to! I come ’board.”’ 

One glance at Gardner, and I shouted back, ‘‘ All 
right! Come along!’’ And I ordered the wheel put 
hard up. 

‘It is the only thing to do, 
can’t bluff him off again. That is the same chap who 
flourished the bill-of-fare from the rowboat. He will 
be just in time to see us pull in our kite and make our 
meteorological record.’’ And, with subdued laughter, 
he came forward to assist in getting in the great 
aerial creature, now only a hundred yards out. 

The pompous official, with two underlings, was 
soon stamping angrily up and down our deck. I fell 
back, as before, on a general stolidity of demeanor, 
with a substratum of obstinacy. ‘‘ You have some 
man on ship!’’ he roared. ‘‘ You go to prison!’’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ I responded, with a cheerful smile. 
‘We are Americans. We not go to prison.’’ 

‘“Yaaz! Yaaz! You goeef I find man!’’ was his 
reply. And he held up the large sheet of paper in one 
hand, and slapped it violently with the other. ‘‘I 
search.’’ 

I locked at the document with mild interest, and 
shrugged my shoulders blandly. Then Gardner called 
out from forward, speaking very rapidly, in order to 
confuse the listening Turks, ‘‘ Let them search! But 
go with them; they might steal everything we have. 
And bring up the record book. We mtst make a rec- 
ord of this flight. You understand.’’ 

I turned to the wrathful leader and said quietly, 
‘*You wish to search? Very well. Iwill show you 
the whole vessel. Come!’’ 


assum- 
should run up 
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said Gardner. ‘‘ We 
















puzzled that they 
forgot their errand 
for a few moments; 
then the leader be- 
gan to work himself 
into another rage. 
Evidently he did not 
much care to search 
our boat, but counted on frightening us. 
he sputtered. ‘‘ This—strong paper! 
to find man.’’ 

‘*Which man?’’ I asked blandly, and waved my 
arm comprehensively around our group. ‘‘ All our 
men. Which man do you mean?’’ 

The Turk exploded in what seemed to be a torrent 
of profanity. Clearly he was at his wits’ end. Then 
Gardner slipped away toward the cabin, and the Turks 
watched him suspiciously. In a few moments he re- 
turned, bearing two documents. One of these I rec- 
ognized. He opened it, and I held up the lantern. 

‘Our passport,’’ he explained gently to the Turk, as 
if he were teaching some timid girl pupil. ‘‘ It 
gives right to fly kites like that. See, you can read.’ 
And he pointed to the paragraph of Turkish transla- 
tion, which had been pasted on when the document 
was viséd at Constantinople. The passport had a big 
red seal and was impressive. It speedily quieted the 
inflated official. His face smoothed out and his rigid 
body bent apologetically. 

Gardner now deftly opened the other paper which 
he had brought. I could not make it out, except that 
it was very elaborate, had golden scrolls, and two 
gorgeous crimson seals attached by broad crimson 
ribbons. This magnificent document completed the 
Turk’s discomfiture. ‘‘ American citizen!’’ exclaimed 
my nephew dramatically, and held the document aloft 
as if it had been a banner. 

‘* Pardon, pardon! Thousand pardons!’’ burst out 
the Turk, and threw his hand obsequiously to his fore- 
head in salute. His example was promptly followed 
by his two aids. Then the three made haste into 
their boats and rowed away. 

Gardner and I stood in silence. Presently 


‘See this!’’ 
I have right 





tion. ‘‘ Wonder what that Turk had on his 
paper?’’ suggested Gardner. ‘‘ He looked like 
a waiter with a bill-of-fare.’’ Then he glanced 
up at the kite and remarked dryly, ‘‘ Wonder 
what that thermometer registers? Important 
to get such valuable information.’’ 

The shadows fell and darkness thickened. 
The Turkish craft was swallowed up in black 
distance astern. The young Albanian now 
moved restlessly about the deck, watching the 
shore, only a quarter of a mile away; and every 
five minutes he shook hands, in his demon- 
strative way, with one or the other of us and 
poured out his thanks. 

We were just saying something about pull- 
ing in the big box-kite, Gardner and I, for a 
gentle shore breeze had sprung up and would 
give us moderate speed, when we noticed lights 
astern of us. Then, as we listened, we heard 
the ‘‘ Chug, chug!’’ of an engine. ‘‘ What is 
that?’’ I asked, as much of myself as of my 
nephew 

‘*That is some steam craft, of course,’’ re- 
sponded Gardner. ‘‘I thought I made out a 
smoke, low down in the west, just before the 
darkness shut in.’’ 

We both waited and listened in silence. 
Yes, the sounds were more and more distinct; 
the stranger was drawing upon us. Our own 
lights were already set, soI was not afraid of 
being run down; but I was afraid of— Well, 
the same anxiety was in my nephew’s mind. 
‘* Do you suppose,”’ he asked, ‘‘ that some Turk- 
ish government steamer has been signaled by 
that fellow and is close upon us?’’ 

‘*My own conjecture exactly,’’ I replied, 
with conviction. And I added, ‘‘ In any case, 








I put out my hand and asked, ‘‘ What in the 
world is that other paper you have? It nearly 
knocked them ovér!”’ 

He smiled and held it up, and in the light 
of the lantern I saw that it was the ‘‘ shingle’’ 
of a college fraternity, the imposing certificate 
of my worthy nephew’s membership in an under- 
graduate society ! 


4- 
Where Rich Men Are Scarce. 


HE WORLD’S nearest approach to a peas- 
ant commonwealth — where large land- 
owners are scarce and the small land-owners, 
who form the vast majority of the population, 
are of peasant birth and are peasant bred—is 
Bulgaria, so recently the theater of the latest 
European shake-up. There is not a Bulgarian 
Slav who is not the owner of a small plot of 
land, upon which he lives and out of which he 
gets his own livelihood by his own labor. 
Large land-owners are all but unknown. The 
few wealthy men of the country are mostly of 
foreign birth; and even they, judged according 
to the standards of other European countries, 
could scarcely be termed wealthy. There are 
scarcely fifty men in the rural districts who 
have net incomes of five thousand dollars per 
year. 

The Bulgarians are a people of the utmost 
thrift. They are content with plain food; they 
wear garments of sheepskin from year to year, 
conforming their attire to the change of sea- 
son only by turning their coats inside out. 
Whole families, even those accounted well-to- 
do, sleep in the same room, and upon mats on 
the floor. They live under conditions of dirt 








let’s be ready.’”’ 

Luckily Sharvan Bey, at that moment, eager- 
ly announced that the sandy cove was just off 
the bow, and I promptly ordered out the dingey 
and acouple of men. The Albanian heard the steamer 
astern of us, and was as anxious to leave us as we 
were to have him go. ‘‘ Good-a-by! Good-a-by!’’ 
he called, as he pushed off. ‘‘ 1 see you—in Boston, 
some time.’’ Then he was gone into the darkness. 

I tried the kite wire, and it was not so tense as it 
had been; the upper current was feebler. ‘‘ I think 
we may as well pull it in,’’? I remarked; and Gardner 
took the wheel, while I helped wind in the kite. This 
took some time. I was nervous about the return of 
the dingey. That would be hard to explain, if it came 
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“* AMERICAN CITIZEN!’ EXCLAIMED MY NEPHEW DRAMATICALLY, AND 


HELD THE DOCUMENT ALOFT.” 


My readiness seemed to puzzle him; he hesitated 
and glanced distrustfully forward at Gardner and our 
men. Then he went toward them, and I went also, 
holding a lantern so that everything might be made 
clear to our visitors. 

The kite now came in rapidly, the Turks watching 
in silence. Soon Gardner pulled it aboard, and I could 
hardly keep a straight face as my nephew carefully 
took off the thermometer, consulted it seriously, and 
then made a record. 

Our unwelcome visitors were so interested and 


and discomfort which no Anglo-Saxon laborer 
would tolerate for a week. Bernard Shaw’s 
satiric statement that were a Bulgarian to 
wash below the neck more than once every 
fortnight, the health of the individual would be 
impaired, was not very far-fetched. Yet, notwith- 
standing their disregard of the simplest sanitary 
arrangements, the young Bulgarians grow up strong 
and healthy. As a nation, the Bulgarians are a 
suspicious people, looking on all foreign interest in 
either themselves or their resources: and institu- 
tions in the light of interference, hence they dis- 
courage, as far as possible, all projects on the part 
of outsiders to invest capital in land or business 
within their territory. 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, MOROCCO THE SECOND, AND HONG-KONG THE THIRD 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) THE MERRY WIDOW HAT IN THE GAY WHITE WAY MOVING UP-TOWN-—-LINCOLN SQUARE, AT BROADWAY AND SIXTY-SIXTH 
MOROCCO-——-PEASANT WOMAN AND CHILD. STREET, NEW YORK, A NEW AMUSEMENT CENTER. 
George E.. Holt, Morocco. Randolph Herkimer, New Jersey. 
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THE STRANGER TO OUR SHORES--MEMBERS OF ONE FAMILY, MOTHER, FATHER AND TWELVE CHILDREN ARRIVING AT (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) PRIMITIVE METHOD OF WATERING RICE FIELDS 
9 THE IMMIGRANT STATION, ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK.—James L. Phantel, New York. IN CHINA.—Nan Peacock, Hong-Kong. 
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WHO OFFERED TO SUPPORT CHRISTIAN EVANGELISTS ONLY YOKE OF PIGS EVER TRAINED TO HAUL A SLED 


WORKING IN HIS REALM.—Gormin & Co. Harrison M. Rollins, New Hampshire. 
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| PRINCE MAXAMALINGA (AT RIGHT), OF BAKUBA, SOUTH AFRICA, (FIRST PRIZE, $5.) UNIQUE ROADSTERS OF A NEW ENGLAND FARM-BOY 
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Lincoln As He Was Day by Day 


REMINISCENCES OF ONE WHO MET HIM DAILY DURING THE LAST FOUR YEARS OF HIS LIFE 
By David Homer Bates, Author of “Lincoln in the Telegraph Office ” 


HERE are only ten or twelve persons now living 
who came in daily contact with Abraham Lin- 





coln during the Civil 
War. Six of them 
were members of the 


War Department tele 


graph staff, and four 
of them reside in New 
York City. During 


Lincoln’s administra- 
tion the White House 
was not connected by 
telegraph, as in later 
years, and all official 
dispatches of the 
government passed 
through the War De- 
partment telegraph 
office, to which the 
President came several 
times a day, and very 
often at night as well, 
in order that he might 
receive the latest news 
from the generals in 
the field, and also, as 
he told the operators, 
for the purpose of getting away from the crowds of 
office-seekers who pestered him continually at the 
executive mansion during business hours. 

Now, after the lapse of half a century, nearly all 
who were brought into daily touch with Lincoln dur- 
ing that momentous period have passed away. Every 
member of his Cabinet is dead, and nearly all the 
leading generals. Nicolay and Hay, in their ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’’ say that ‘‘ Lincoln spent hour after 
hour with his War Secretary, where he could read the 
telegrams as fast as they were received and handed 
in from the adjoining room.’’ Lincoln made the tele- 
graph office his habitual lounging place, and it will 
be seen therefore that the telegraph operators were 
brought into contact with him frequently—in fact, 
daily—all through the exciting and anxious days of 
the war, and it is a remarkable fact that out of not 
over ten or a dozen survivors of those who met Lin- 
coln every day during the War, six of them belonged 
to the War Department telegraph staff, namely, Gen- 
eral Thomes Thompson Eckert, our chief; Charles 
Almerin Tinker, cipher operator; Albert Brown 
Chandler, cashier and cipher operator; Colonel Wil- 
liam Bender Wilson, manager from May, 1861, to 
March, 1862; the writer of this article, David Homer 
Bates, operator, cipher operator, and manager from 
1861 to 1866; and Major Albert E. H. Johnson, cus- 
todian of military telegrams. 

Although the telegraph was not out of its ’teens at 
the beginning of the Civil War, it rose at once into 
great prominence and became a valuable and impor- 
tant arm of the military service, and, for the first 
time in the history of the world’s armed conflicts, 
was employed to direct widely separated armies in 
the field and move them in unison. General Grant, 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ vol. ii., pp. 205-207, referred to 
its work as follows: 














DAVID HOMER BATES, 
Cipher operator and manager War 
Department telegraph office, 
Civil War period. 


It may be as well here as elsewhere to state two things connected 
with all movements of the Army of the Potomac. 
change of position or halt for the night, the moment arms were 
stacked the men entrenched themselves. The second was the use 
made of the telegraph. Nothing could be more complete than the 
organization and discipline of this body of brave and intelligent men. 
Insulated -wires were wound upon reels, two men and a mule detailed 
to each reel. The pack-saddle was provided with a rack like a saw- 
buck placed crosswise so that the reel would revolve freely ; there 
was a wagon provided with a telegraph operator, battery and instru- 
ments for each division, corps and army, and for my headquarters. 
Wagons were also loaded with light poles supplied with an iron spike 
at each end to hold the wires up. The moment troops were in posi- 
tion to go into camp, the men would put up their wires. Thus in a 
few minutes longer time than it took a mule to walk the length of its 
coil, telegraphic communication would be effected between all the 
* headquarters of the army. _ No orders ever had to be given to estab- 
lish the telegraph. 


Of the leading generals of that period, but few 


First, in every 
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Ainsworth wrote me 
that there were only two 
| army corps by presidential 


t-General 
recently 


ommande 


issignment, namely, Major-Generals O. O. Howard 
and Daniel E. Sickles, both of whom also reside in 
New York City On October Sth, 1908, these two vet- 


erans, with other prominent citizens of the metropolis, 
Mayor George B. McClellan on the 
Lincoln ee to arrange for a suitable 
celebration of the one hundredth birthday of Lincoln 
in February next. Included on that committee also 
were the four military telegraphers—Eckert, Tinker, 


pointed b 


were ay 


ntenary committee, 


Chandler, and Bates, each of whom has at various 
times heretofore published some recollections of the 
martyr President. Colonel Wilson, above referred 
to, in his ‘‘ Acts and Actors in the Civil War,’’ has 
given a vety interesting account. Mr. Tinker’s 
‘Simple Tribute,’’ published privately, is a per- 
fect gem. It is to be hoped that they and all 


other survivors of that historic period will give to 
the world in print additional facts and incidents, be- 
fore they, too, pass away. 

The writer of this article has already recorded, in 
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FACSIMILE OF LINCOLN’S AUTOGRAPHIC ESTIMATE OF 
THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF 1864-——THE ACTUAL 
VOTE WAS LINCOLN, 212; MC CLELLAN, 21. 


The original autograph is in the possession of the author of this 
article 
his ‘‘ Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,’’ some of his 
recollections and facsimile data, and can now only 
refer briefly to some of his published accounts and 
add a few incidents of minor importance. 

Lincoln wrote the first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation at Major Eckert’s desk in the War De- 
partment telegraph office. At that desk, his favorite 
resort, he also indited many telegrams to the generals 
in the field, to the war Governors of Northern States, 
to politicians, to Mrs. Lincoln when she was absent 
from Washington, and to parents and friends of sol- 
diers under sentence of death for sleeping on sentry 
duty or for other violations of army rules. It was 
at that desk also that, on October 13th, 1864, 
only three weeks before the election, he drafted 
his remarkable estimate of the electoral vote. 
In that estimate he conceded to McClellan 114 
votes and allowed himself but 120, thus revealing 
the innate conservatism which always dominated his 
judgment of political and other public questions. 
McClellan, in fact, received only twenty-one votes— 
Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey, two of which 
were original slave States. The third, New Jersey, 
was the only Northern State whose Legislature had 
passed resolutions condemning Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. After the war McClellan became Governor of 


New Jersey and rendered highly creditable service in 
that position. 

Our literature since the war contains many stories 
attributed to Lincoln, some of which, but certainly 
not the majority, are believed to be authentic by 
reliable certification. Many of them, however, are 
properly associated with his name only through their 
having been told by others in his presence, and be- 
cause of their being repeated by the hearers at some 
future time in connection with President Lincoln’s 
name, 

Some of Lincoln’s stories recorded in my book 
were told by him in my hearing, others were repeated 
by my comrades in the telegraph office, who heard 
them at times when I was not present, and all these 
are certainly genuine, although it has been said that 
all standard jokes can be traced back to antiquity. 
Solomon said, ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun. 
* * * Jt hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.’” We may, in fact, trace some phrases 
now current, back to our Saviour’s time. For in- 
stance: ‘‘ He bit off more than he can chew;’’ Christ 
said to the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye strain at a gnat and swal- 
low acamel.’’ Again: ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome 
; Christ said, ‘‘ Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.”’ 

One of the stories persistently attributed to Lin- 
coln was that referring to the brand of General 
Grant’s whiskey. This was disowned by Lincoln, 
who referred to its prototype when George II. re- 
marked, upon being told that General Wolfe, then in 
command of the English forces in Canada, was mad, 
that he wished Wolfe would bite some of his other 
generals. 

In the fall of 1861 Lincoln entered the telegraph 
office and asked for news from the front. Manager 
Wilson replied, ‘‘ Good news, because none’’; where- 
upon Lincoln said, ‘‘ Ah, my young friend, that rule 
does not always hold good, for a fisherman does not 
consider it good luck when he can’t get a bite.’’ 

Lincoln never swore but once in the hearing of the 
operators, beyond his use of the phrase, ‘‘ By jings!’”’ 
Even that he thought wag profane, and he apologized 
to us for its utterance, adding that his good old 
mother had taught him that anything that had a 
‘* by ’’ before it was swearing. History tells us that 
Washington’s only ‘‘swear word’’ was ‘‘ Damn!’’ 
which he shouted to a cowardly officer at Monmouth. 
Strange to say, this also was Lincoln’s only ‘‘ swear 
word,’’ at least the only one the operators ever heard 
him utter. He had received a telegram on Septem- 
ber 21st, 1863, indicating that General Burnside was 
on his way to Jonesboro, Tenn., a place farther away 
from Rosecrans than when he had been ordered to go 
to the latter’s relief. When Burnside’s telegram 
was shown him, Mr. Lincoln said, ‘‘ Damn Jones- 
boro!’’ He then telegraphed at once to Burnside, 
‘*Go to Rosecrans with your force without a mo- 
ment’s delay.’’ 

The limits of this article will not permit of further 
references to Lincoln’s stories, except to quote from 
the account of my comrade, Mr. Chandler, as follows: 
‘*In July, 1864, upon Lincoln’s return to the War 
Department after the battle of Fort Stevens, in 
which the total number of killed and wounded on both 
sides was nearly one thousand, he gave us a pretty 
full account of the fighting, and then told two stories, 
both relating to applications for letters patent. The 
first device, called a ‘hen walker,’ was intended to 
prevent hens from scratching up the garden, and con- 
sisted of a movable brace attached to the hen’s legs, 
so that at each scratch the hen was propelled forward, 
and so by successive scratches all the way out of the 
garden. The other device was called a ‘ double-back- 
action hen persuader,’ which was so adjusted under 
the hen’s nest that as each egg was laid it fell 
through a trap door out of sight of the author, who 
would then be persuaded to lay another egg.’’ 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS 
THOMPSON ECKERT, 
Chief of the War Department 
telegraph staff, Civil 
War period. 
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War period. 


CHARLES ALMERIN TINKER, 


Cipher operator, War Department 
telegraph office, Civil 





COLONEL WILLIAM BENDER 
WILSON, 
Manager War Department 
telegraph office, 
1861-2 


ALBERT BROWN CHANDLER, 


Cashier and cipher operator, War De- 
partment telegraph office, 
Civil War period. Bell, 


MAJOR ALBERT E. H. JOHNSON, 


Custodian of military telegrams, War 
Department, 1862-9. 
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Recollections of Lincoln’s Last Hours 


By Hon. Frederick W. Seward, formerly Assistant Secretary of State of the United States 


ORT SUMTER had surrendered on the fourteenth 

day of April, 1861. Four years of battle had 
followed. Now the 
return of that anni- 
versary was accom- 
panied with the ad- 
vent of peace. It was 
deemed a proper day 
to again raise the 
Union flag on the fort, 
with appropriate cer- 
emonies. This year 
it happened that the 
14th was also Good 
Friday. Early that 
morning a messenger 
from the White House 
brought a note from 
Mr. Lincoln to the 
Acting Secretary of 
State:* ‘‘ Please call 
a Cabinet meeting at 

















TOWNSEN eleven o’clock to-day. 
FREDERICK W. SEWARD, General Grant will be 
Assistant Secretary of State at the with us.’’ 


time of Lincoln’s assassination, 
who was nearly killed by one 
of the assassins. 


When the hour came, 
Secretaries McCulloch 
and Welles, Attorney- 
General Speed, and Postmaster-General Dennison 
arrived, and the State Department was represented 
by the Assistant Secretary. Mr. Lincoln, with an 
expression of visible relief and content upon his 
face, sat in his study chair by the south window, 
chatting with them over ‘‘ the great news.’’ Some 
curiosity was expressed as to what had become 
of the heads of the rebel government—whether they 
would escape from the country or would remain to be 
captured and tried; and, if tried, what penalty would 
be visited upon them. 

All the gentlemen present thought that, for the 
sake of general amity and good-will, it was desirable 
to have as few judicial proceedings as possible. Yet 
would it be wise to let the leaders in treason go en- 
tirely unpunished? Mr. Speed remarked that it would 
be a difficult problem if it should occur. 

‘I suppose, Mr. President,’’ said Governor Den- 
nison, ‘‘ you would not be sorry to have them escape 
out of the country?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Lincoln slowly, ‘‘I should not 
be sorry to have them out 
of the country, but I 


erty of its inhabitants, pervaded the whole discussion. 
At such a meeting, in such a time, there could be but 
one question—the restoration or re-establishment of 
the seceded States in their former relations as mem- 
bers of the Federal Union. 

The conference was long and earnest, with little 
diversity of opinion, except as to details. One of the 
difficulties of the problem was who should be recog- 
nized as State authorities. There was a loyal Gov- 
ernor in Virginia, there were military Governors in 
some of the other States, but the Southern Legisla- 
tures were, for the most part, avowedly treasonable. 
Whether they should be allowed to continue until they 
committed some new overt act of hostility, whether 
the Governors should be requested to order new elec- 
tions, whether such elections should be ordered by the 
general government—all these were questions raised. 

Among many similar expressions of the President 
was the remark, ‘‘ We cannot undertake to run State 
governments in all these Southern States. Their peo- 
ple must do that, though I reckon that, at first, they 
may do it badly.’’ 

The Secretary of War then unrolled his sheets of 
paper, on which he had drafted the outlines of recon- 
struction, embodying the President’s views, and, as 
it was understood, those of the other memkhers of the 
Cabinet. In substance, it was that the machinery of 
the United States government should be set in motion 
again in the South, that its laws should be faithfully 
executed and vigorously enforced, that everything 
like domestic violence or insurrection should be re- 
pressed, but that public authorities and private citi- 
zens should remain unmolested, if not found in actual 
hostility to the government of the Union. 

It must have been about two o’clock when the 
Cabinet meeting broke up. At its close, the Presi- 
dent remarked that he had been urged to visit the 
theater that evening, and asked General Grant if he 
would accompany him. The general excused himself, 
as he had a previous engagement. The Assistant 
Secretary of State asked the President at what time 
it would be convenient for him to receive the new 
British minister, Sir Frederick Bruce, who had arrived 
and was awaiting presentation. He paused a moment 
and replied, ‘‘ To-morrow, at two o’clock,’’ and then 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ Don’t forget to send up the 
speeches beforehand—I would like to look them over.”’ 

That was the ninth day since the serious carriage 
accident to Secretary of State Seward, and that 


Night came, and about ten o’clock Dr. Norris, the 
last of the physicians who called during the evening, 
had taken his leave. The gas lights were turned low 
and all was quiet. In the sick-room with the secre- 
tary were his daughter Fanny and the invalid soldier 
nurse, George T. Robinson. The other members of 
the family had gone to their respective rooms, to rest 
before their turn of watching. 

There seemed nothing unusual in the occurrence 
when a tall, well-dressed, but unknown man presented 
himself below, and, informing the servant that he 
brought a message from the doctor, was allowed to 
come up the stairs to the door of Seward’s room. He 
was met here by the assistant secretary, who refused 
him admission, explaining that the sleeping invalid 
must not be disturbed. He paused, apparently irreso- 
lute. When advised to leave his message and go back 
to report to the doctor, he replied, ‘‘ Very well, sir, I 
will go,’’ and, turning away, took two or three steps 
down the stairs. Suddenly, turning again, he sprang up 
and forward, having drawn a navy revolver, which he 
leveled, with a muttered oath, and pulled the trig- 
ger. 

And now, in swift succession, like the scenes of 
some hideous dream, came the bloody incidents of the 
night—-of the pistol missing fire; of the struggle in 
the dimly lighted hall between the armed man and 
the unarmed one; of the blows which broke the pistol 
of the one and fractured the skull of the other; of the 
bursting in of the door; of the mad rush of the as- 
sassin to the bedside, and his savage slashing with a 
bowie knife at the face and throat of the helpless 
secretary, instantly reddening the white bandages 
with streams of blood; of the screams of the daugh- 
ter for help; of the attempt of the invalid soldier 
nurse to drag the assailant from his victim, receiving 
sharp wounds himself in return; of the noise made by 
the awakening household, inspiring the assassin with 
hasty impulse to escape, leaving his work done or un- 
done; of his frantic rush down the stairs, cutting and 
slashing all whom he found in his way, wounding one 
in the face and stabbing another in the back; of his 
escape through the open doorway, and his flight on 
horseback down the avenue, 

Five minutes later the aroused household were 
gazing, horrified, at the bleeding faces and figures in 
their midst, were lifting the insensible form of the 
secretary from a pool of blood, and sending for sur- 
gical help. Meanwhile, a panic-stricken crowd was 
surging in from the 
street, to the hall and 





should be for following 
them up pretty close to 
make sure of theirgoing.’’ 

The conversation turn- 
ing upon the subject of 
sleep, Mr. Lincoln re- 
marked that a peculiar 
dream of the previous 
night was one that had 
recurred several times in 
his life—a vague sense 
of floating — floating 
away on some vast and in- 
distinct expanse, toward 
an unknown shore. The 
dream itself was not so 
strange as the coincidence 
that each of the previous 
recurrences had been fol- 
lowed by some important 
event or disaster. 

The usual comments 
were made by his audi- 
tors. One thought it was 
merely a matter of coin- 
cidences. Another laugh- 
ingly remarked, ‘‘ At any 
rate, it cannot presage a 
victory nor a defeat this 
time, for the war is 
over.”’ A third sug- 
gested: ‘‘ Perhaps at each 
of these periods there 
were possibilities of 
great change or disaster, 




















rooms below, vainly in- 
quiring or wildly conjec- 
turing what had hap- 
pened. For these, the 
horrors of the night 
seemed to culminate when 
later comers rushed in 
with the intelligence that 
the President had also 
been attacked at the 
same hour—had been shot 
at Ford’s Theater, had 
been carried to a house 
in Tenth Street, and was 
lying there, unconscious 
and dying. 

On the following day 
Secretary Stanton tele- 
graphed to General Sher- 
man: 


Washington, April 15th, 1865, 
12 M. 

President Lincoln was 1aur- 
dered about 10 o’clock last night 
in his private box at Ford’s 
Theater in this city, by an as- 
sassin who shot him through the 
head with a pistol ball. The as- 
sassin leaped from the box, 
brandishing a dagger, exclaim- 
ing “Sic semper tyrannis,”’ and 
that Virginia was avenged. Mr. 
Lincoln fell senseless from his 
seat, and continued in that state 
until twenty-two minutes after 
seven o'clock, at which time he 








and the vague feeling of 
uncertainty may have led 
to the dim vision in 


‘* Perhaps,’’ said Mr. 
Lincoln thoughtfully, 
‘‘ perhaps that is the ex- 
planation.’’ 

Mr. Stanton was the last to arrive, and brought 
with him a large roll of paper upon which he had been 
at work. General Grant entered, in accordance with 
the President’s invitation, and was received with 
cordial welcomes and congratulations. He briefly 
and modestly narrated the incidents of the surrender. 
Mr. Lincoln’s face glowed with approval when, in 
reply to his inquiry, ‘‘ What terms did you make for 
the common soldiers?’’ General Grant said, ‘‘I told 
them to go back to their homes and families, and they 
would not be molested if they did nothing more.’’ 

Kindly feeling toward the vanquished, and hearty 
desire to restore peace and safety at the South, with 
as little harm as possible to the feelings or the prop- 


*Frederick W. Seward. 


A HISTORIC SPOT—TABLET ON THE WALL OF THE CLAYPOOL 
HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SHOWING WHERE LINCOLN 
DELIVERED A NOTABLE SPEECH FEBRUARY 11TH, 
sleep.”’ 1861, EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

Harry G. Brown. 


TWO INTERESTING REMINDERS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


statesman still lay helpless and suffering, his symp- 
toms alternately inspiring hopes of recovery or grave 
apprehensions that he could not survive. The physi- 
cians held frequent consultations, the family took 
turns in watching at his bedside, and two invalid 
soldiers were sent to assist in his care. Aggravated 
pain and inflammation brought on occasional delirium, 
but every day, although unable to talk, he would in- 
timate his desire to be informed of current events. 
He essayed to make a suggestion or two in reference 
to a Thanksgiving proclamation and in regard to the 
relations with Great Britain, but, after enunciating 
a few words with difficulty, he could not continue. 
He listened with a look of pleasure to the narration 
of the events at the Cabinet meeting. 


A RARE POLITICAL RELIC—POSTER OF THE UNION PARTY IN 1864, 
DISPLAYING THE NAMES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS FOR 
NEW YORK STATE AND OF THE NATIONAL AND STATE CANDIDATES 
WHO WERE ELECTED—THIS POSTER HANGS AT THE REPUBLICAN 
CLUB IN NEW YORK CITY.—-H. D. Blauvelt. 


breathed his last. General Grant 
was published to be at the the- 
ater but did not go. About the 
same time Mr. Seward’s house 
was entered by another assassin, 
who stabbed the Secretary in 
several places. It is thought 
he may possibly recover, but his 
son Frederick will probably die of 
wounds received from the assassin. Vice-President Johnson now 
becomes President, and will take the oath of office and assume the 
duties to-day. 1 have no time to add more than to say that I find 
evidence that an assassin is also on your track, and I beseech you to 
be more heedful than Mr. Lincoln was of such knowledge. 
Edwin M. Stanton. 
Secretary of War. 


The country was plunged in grief. Indeed, the 
whole civilized world was startled by the news of the 
bloody crimes at Washington. The cities were draped 
in mourning for the murdered President. Hourly 
bulletins of the condition of the Secretary of State 
gave little hope that he could survive his wounds. 
The number and the purposes of the conspirators were 

(Continued on page 114.) 
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YORK’S ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME OF LINCOLN ON HIS WAY PRESIDENT LINCOLN READING HIS FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS ( 
INAUGURATION IN 1861 W IINGTON, MARCH 4TH, 1861. 


THE LOG CABIN IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS BORN, LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET CONSIDERING THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


FEBRUARY 1: , 1809. Left to right—Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War; Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury; Abraham Lincoln, President ; THEATER, 
Gidecn Welles, Secretary of the Navy; William H. Seward, Secretary of State (in foreground); Caleb Smith, Secretary SK 
of the Interior ; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General ; Edward Bates, Attorney-General.— By courtesy of New York Independent 


ST MOMENTS OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT—-MEMBERS OF THE CABINET AND OTHER PROMINENT PERSONS SORROWFULLY AWAITING FORD'S THEATER AT WASHINGTON IN WHICH HOUSE OPPOSITE FO 
THE DEATH CF THE ASSASSIN’S VICTIM. MR. LINCOLN WAS SHOT BY BOOTH. LINCOL 
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The Man Lincoln As Notable Men Saw Him 


LINCOLN IN HIS HOME STATE. 
By Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives 

DID not have an intimate acquaintance with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and yet I feel that I knew him well. 
I went to Illinois in 
1858* and began the 
practice of law in the 
same judicial circuit 
where Mr. Lincoln had 
practiced for many 
years, and where he 
had many clients and 
intimate friends. In 
fact, everybody in 
that part of Illinois 
knew Mr. Lincoln, or 
knew much about him, 
so that no man could 
be with them long 
without feeling that 
he, too, was acquaint- 
ed with him. 

My first meeting 
with Mr. Lincoln was 
‘sueat. was & manee in June, 1860, when 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, the Republican State 
Speaker of the House of Represent- Convention was held 

atives at Washington. at Decatur to select 
delegates to the na- 
tional convention. I lived at Tuscola, and, with a party 
of Republicans, drove across the prairies to Decatur to 
attend the convention. The distance was about forty 
miles, and we traveled in a two-horse farm wagon. 
When we drove into Decatur and through the main 
street, one of our party, a man by the name of Vand- 
eron, said, ‘‘ There’s Abe!’’ and called out toa tall man 
on the sidewalk, ‘‘ Howdy, Abe!’’ to which Mr. Lincoln 
responded, with like familiarity, ‘‘ Howdy, Arch!”’ 
A little later one of our party wanted to send a tele- 
gram, and we went to the railroad station, where 
the only telegraph office .in the town was located. 
There we met Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Vanderon ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing him, and asked if he had 
come to the convention, being a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Lincoln looked at his questioner for a moment, 
and then, with a drawl, replied, ‘‘ 1’m most too much 
of a candidate to be here, and not enough of one to 
stay away.’’ 

The convention was held the next day, in what 
was called a wigwam, though it would hardly be called 
that now. It was an open space or lot between two 
buildings. Posts made from saplings had been set 
into the ground at the open ends of the lot, so as to 
form a support for a roof of green boughs to serve as 
a shade, and rough boards were placed on short 
lengths of logs to form the seats. The two ends were 
open. The convention was practically out of doors. 
I went to the convention and was in the crowd outside 
the line of supports for the roof of boughs. Soon 
after the convention was opened there was a call from 
the platform to open a passage and let John Hanks 
and Dick Oglesby through, with two big walnut rails 
that had been split by Lincoln and Hanks. The crowd 
surged back to make a passageway for Hanks and 
Oglesby, and they carried the rails to the platform, 
where they were placed, with a cotton streamer bear- 
ing the legend, ‘‘ These rails were made by John 
Hanks and Abraham Lincoln in 1830.’’ 

A little while later in the proceedings there was 
another announcement, this time from outside, ‘‘ Mr. 
Lincoln is here.’’ He had appeared on the outskirts 
of the crowd, was instantly recognized, and his pres- 
ence announced to those on the platform. The cry 
went up to bring him to the platform, but there was 
then no way of getting through the dense crowd that 
filled the whole place and surrounded the platform. 
But strong and enthusiastic men caught up Mr. Lin- 
coln and literally passed him hand over hand to the 
platform, while everybody cheered and demanded a 
speech. When he reached the platform, Mr. Lincoln 
smiled and bowed, but refused to make a speech and 
take up the time of the convention. He was asked if 
he had split the rails that had been brought into the 
convention, and he replied, ‘‘ John Hanks says I split 
those rails. I don’t know whether we did or not, but 
we have made many a better one.’’ 

I did not see Lincoln again until after the election. 
He had been chosen President of the United States 
by the people, and there were already threats of war, 
of secession, and of assassination before I met him 
again, but he was the same cordial and seemingly 
commonplace man of that day in Decatur. I was on 
the train going from Tuscola to Mattoon, and met Mr. 
Lincoln, who was also on the train, going to Charles- 
ton to pay a last visit to his stepmother, who lived at 
Farmington, a few miles from that place. He was, 
of course, the most distinguished man on the train, 
and he was constantly surrounded by the other passen- 
gers, who desired to shake hands and have a word 
with him. But he was just one of the passengers in 
the day coach, in all his bearings. He had no body- 
guard, and Senator Tom Marshall, of Coles County, 
was his only traveling companion. I was again in- 
troduced, but exchanged only a few words with him, 
because all were anxious to meet him. That was the 
last time I saw Lincoln. I was not in Washington at 
any time during his administration. I have, like all 
Illinois people who met Mr. Lincoln, felt that I knew 
him well. I became the intimate friend of many who 
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were intimate with Mr. Lincoln, and from them I no 
doubt absorbed much of this feeling that I knew the 
man almost intimately. 

The reputation of Mr. Lincoln as a story teller did 
him some injustice, for not only the stories he told, 
but many that are apocryphal, have given many peo- 
ple an impression that he told stories to be entertain- 
ing. Judge David Davis, Governor Richard Oglesby, 
and other men who were intimately associated with 
Mr. Lincoln always insisted that he never told a 
story except to illustrate a point in an argument and 
make it plainer, and never for the love of telling the 
story or being entertaining. Lincoln’s whole life was 
given to serious consideration of serious problems be- 
fore the people, and he gave his life to the people not 
only in the final sacrifice, but in all his study and 
efforts from the time he enlisted in the Black Hawk 
War. ¥ 
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LINCOLN’S TENDERNESS OF HEART. 

By General Horace Porter. 
Me: LINCOLN’S intellect was so towering, and 
impressed itself so profoundly upon the Ameri- 
can people, that he 
has not always been 
given due credit for 
his remarkable tender- 
ness of heart. A child- 
like simplicity was 
mingled with the 
grandeur of his nature. 
His affection for chil- 
dren was a character- 
istic trait of his na- 
ture. When, during 
his presidency, his lit- 
tle son, ‘‘ Tad,’’ died 
the boy in whom his 
deepest affections cen- 
tered—the grief of 
the father was pathet- 
ic in the extreme, and 
in the next few months 
okt ae ten years seemed to 

GENERAL HORACE PORTER, have been added to 
his age. 

Whenever children 
were brought into his 
presence, he never failed to take notice of them, speak 
kindly to them, and write his autograph in the little 
albums. In the memorable words addressed to the 
sorely bereaved widow, all of whose sons had fallen 
on the field of battle, there is an outburst of sympathy 
which makes his letter the most pathetic message 
ever dictated by a human heart. In his famous speech 
at the dedication of the cemetery at Gettysburg, the 
heart spoke even more conspicuously than the head in 
that matchless specimen of oratory. 

His sympathies went forth to animals as well as 
to his fellow-men. Upon one of his visits to General 
Grant’s headquarters in front of Petersburg, just be- 
fore the Appomattox campaign began, he stepped into 
the telegraph operator’s tent in company with Colonel 
Bowers, our Adjutant-General. I was in the tent at 
the time, and my attention was attracted to three tiny 
kittens crawling about the floor. The mother had 
died, and the little wanderers in their grief were 
mewing piteously. Mr. Lincoln picked them up ten- 
derly, sat down on a camp chair, took them on his lap, 
stroked their soft fur, and murmured, ‘‘ Poor little 
creatures! Don’tcry! You’ll be taken good care of.”’ 
Then, turning to Bowers, he said, ‘‘ Colonel, I hope 
you will see that these poor little motherless waifs 
are given plenty of good milk and treated kindly.’’ 
** I will see that they are taken in charge by the cook 
of our mess and well cared for, Mr. President,’’ re- 
plied Bowers. Three times I saw the President go 
to that tent during his short visit, and pick up those 
little kittens, fondle them, and take out his handker- 
chief and wipe their eyes as they lay on his lap, purr- 
ing their gratitude. It seemed a strange sight, on 
the eve of battle, when every one was thinking only 
of the science of destruction, to see the hand that by 
a stroke of the pen had loosed the shackles of four 
millions of bondsmen and had signed the commission 
of every officer of that gallant army, from the general- 
in-chief to the humblest lieutenant, tenderly caressing 
three stray kittens. It was a trivial circumstance, 
but it spoke more eloquently than words of the kind- 
ness of his heart. 

This tenderness of heart at one time led to the 
pardoning of so many condemned deserters that it be- 
came serious, in largely increasing the number. of 
desertions, and the President had to be remonstrated 
with by the higher military officers. This was the 
only manner, however, in which this dominant trait 
in his nature ever prompted him to shrink from the 
stern duties of his public position. General Grant 
once said, in presence of the writer, in commenting 
upon this characteristic of the President, ‘‘ The more 
I see of him, the more he impresses me. Many think, 
from the gentleness of his character, that he has too 
yielding a nature; but while he has the courage to 
change his mind when convinced that he is wrong, he 
has all the tenacity of purpose which could be desired 
in a great statesman.’’ 
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Of New York, soldier, diplomat 
and orator. 


LAST MEETING OF LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 

T WAS a sunny spring afternoon when the depart- 

ment doors were closed, on Wednesday, the fifth of 
April, and Seward went out for his customary drive, 
accompanied by his son and daughter and a young 
friend of the latter. On their way up Vermont Ave- 
nue, the horses, which were young and spirited, took 
fright and became unmanageable. The driver lost 
control of them. Seward, in attempting to spring to 
the ground, was thrown violently upon the pavement. 
A crowd gathered to raise him, but found him un- 
conscious. He was carried home and placed upon his 
bed. Physicians were sent for, and Dr. Norris, the 
army medical director, making a careful examina- 
tion, found his right shoulder badly dislocated and 
his jaw broken on both sides. His partial return to 
consciousness was accompanied with agonizing pain. 
The surgeon-general and others of the medical staff 
were summoned, anxious consultations were held, a 
telegram sent to Mrs. Seward, who was at Auburn, 
and everything practicable done for his relief and 
comfort. On the following day Mrs. Seward came. 
Nurses and watchers were provided. The dislocation 
was reduced, but it was found impossible to keep the 
jaw in position. Fever set in, and grave apprehen- 
sions were entertained by his medical attendants that 
his system would not survive the injuries and the 
shock. 

During the next few days the whispered consulta- 
tions in the darkened sick-room were occasionally in- 
terrupted by sounds of cheering and merry music in 
the streets outside. There was much popular anxiety 
as to ‘‘ the accident of the Secretary of State,’’ but 
the newspapers, of course, took a hopeful view and 
gave assurance of his speedy recovery. Meanwhile, 
the news of the great Union successes, at and around 
the rebel capital, spread abroad. Improvised meet- 
ings and processions were hourly occurring, and all 
Washington seemed pervaded with exultation. 

When the President returned to Washington, he 
hastened to visit Seward in his sick chamber. It 
was in the evening, the gas lights were turned down 
low, and the house was very still, every one moving 
very softly and speaking in whispers. The injured 
secretary was, helpless and swathed in bandages, on 
his sick-bed, in the center of the room. The extreme 
sensitiveness of the wounded arm made even the touch 
of the bed clothing intolerable. To keep it free from 
their contact, he was lying on the edge of the bed, 
farthest from the door. Mr. Lincoln, entering with 
kindly expressions of sympathy, sat down on the bed, 
by the invalid’s side. 

‘* You are back from Richmond?’’ whispered Sew- 
ard, who was hardly able to articulate. 

** Yes,’’ said Lincoln; ‘‘ and I think we are near 
the end at last.”’ 

Then, leaning his tall form across the bed and 
resting on his elbow, so as to bring his face near that 
of the wounded man, he gave him an account of his 
experiences ‘‘ at the front,’’ Seward listening with 
interest, but unable to utter a word without pain. 
They were left tqether for half an hour or more, 
then the door opened softly and Mr. Lincoln came out 
gently, intimating by a silent look and gesture that 
Seward had fallen into a feverish slumber and must 
not be disturbed. It was their last meeting.—From 
‘* Seward at Washington,’’ by Hon. Frederick W. 
Seward, formerly Assistant Secretary of State. 


2 ste 
Labor’s Big Share of Railway Profits. 


‘6 UT OF every hundred dollars earned by the 

railroads, only nine dollars go to the own- 
ers, the shareholders, representing less than four 
per cent. on the face value of the securities.’’ This 
astonishing assertion was made recently by’ W. C. 
Brown, senior vice-president of the Vanderbilt lines. 
He said that the railroads receive more and keep less 
than any other department of business activity in this 
country. Out of each one hundred dollars earned, 
forty dollars are directly paid out to the employés on 
the pay-rolls of the railroad,-eight dollars are ex- 
pended for fuel, waste, oil, and water; and seven dol- 
lars of the eight dollars go to pay for labor required to 
produce these supplies. Eighteen dollars are paid for 
steel rails, ties, cars, structural steel work, engines, 
stationery, and endless minor supplies. Of the eight- 
een dollars, approximately sixteen dollars go for 
labor. Five dollars are paid for permanent improve- 
ments, such as additions to yards, additional tracks, 
and the like; and four dollars of the five dollars go to 
labor. Three dollars go to pay taxes, two dollars for 
rent of terminals, etc. 

Fourteen dollars are paid as interest on bonds 
which represent borrowed money for original con- 
struction, the sum of which amounts to less than an 
average of four per cent. on the face value of the 
bonds. Nine dollars go to the owners of the railroads 
—the stockholders—representing less than four per 
cent. of the face value of the stock. One dollar is 
put into the surplus fund to guard against emergency 
and for necessary improvements. Thus, out of every 
hundred dollars earned, approximately seventy-one 
dollars are immediately redisbursed, the greater part 
of which is absorbed by labor. Such small returns 
on invested capital show the necessity of granting 
the railroad industry of the country full consideration 
for the difficulties under which it operates, lest the 
slightest injustice might cripple beyond remedy the 
great arteries of the nation’s commerce. 
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Winter Scenes in Sunny Southern Lands 
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SPECTATORS ON THE ROYAL PALM DOCK AT THE FINISH OF AN EXCITING DORY RACE SCRUBBING BARNACLES FROM THE SHELL OF A HUGE TURTLE, PREPARING 
IN BISCAYNE BAY. HIM FOR EXHIBITION IN THE OPEN-AIR AQUARIUM AT MIAMI, FLA. 
at 
z 
{ 
’ 
SEMINOLE INDIANS, WITH A WEALTH OF HERON FEATHERS AND ALLIGATOR SKINS, BLACK NATIVES OF NASSAU, IN THE BAHAMAS, INDULGING IN THE PRIMITIVE DANCE, KNOWN 
al POLING THEIR WAY DOWN THE PICTURESQUE MIAMI RIVER TO DISPOSE OF AS FIRE-SKIPPING, ONE OF THE RELICS OF BARBARISM BROUGHT 
= THEIR STOCK TO WINTER VISITORS AT THE LARGE HOTELS FROM AFRICA TO THE BRITISH INDIES. 
ty 
- 
CLOCK GOLF PROVES A FASCINATING AND HEALTHFUL RECREATION FOR THE LESS | THE FAMOUS BANYAN TREE WHICH HAS BEEN ADMIRED BY THOUSANDS OF TOURISTS 
ENERGETIC VISITORS TO THE SUNNY SOUTH. VISITING THE QUAINT LITTLE CORAL ISLAND OF KEY WEST. 
' 
49 
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HAVANA’S GATEWAY—ANCIENT AND HISTORIC MORRO CASTLE, THE CHIEF FIGURE IN A PANORAMA OF WONDERFUL BEAUTY. 


iy Photographs by Chamberlain. (See article on page 112.) 
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LESLIE’S WEERLY 


A Ten-day Trip through Three Tropical Countries 


Wy Ber the snow begins to fly and the nipping 
winds sweep up Fifth Avenue, overtaking and 
enveloping the 
line of car- 





riages, whose 
occupants shiver 
under their fash- 
ionable furs, the 
welcoming gates 
of old St. Au- 
gustine, the 
smooth white 
sands of Or- 
mond, the multi- 
fold charms of 
fashionable 
Palm Beach and 
quaint Miami, 
the fisherman’s 
paradise, and 
the warm 
breezes and trop- 
ical fruits of 
Nassau, Key 
West, and Ha- 
vana beckon 
wistfully to 
those who have 
ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PALM-TREE GROUP once tasted the 
WHICH ADD PICTURESQUENESS TO THE delights of the 
STRETCHES OF CORAL WASTE sunny South. 

NEAR MIAMI, FLORIDA, 3y the miracle 














of modern rail- 
roading, which has been brought to an astonishing 
point of perfection by Mr. Henry M. Flagler, who 
has literally bridged half the span between Cuba and 
America, one can board a train in New York, and in 
fifty-two hours find himself in a country as different, 
and with people as foreign, as any that can be found 
on the other side of the ocean, for it lands one in Ha- 
vana. But it does not require fifty-two hours, nor 
half that time, to reach the sun of Florida, where 
winter clothes are hastily shed for summer ones, and 
where barefooted boys play about the streets with 
such apparent enjoyment that one longs to join them. 


If one lacks the time, the inclination, or the 
means for a trip across the Atlantic, a midwinter 
journey along the edge of that great body of water, 
dallying here and there for the enjoyment of features 
which may be of special interest to individuals, is 
only second to the European trip in educational value 
and pleasure. In St. Augustine, where the fashion- 
able life of the two huge hotels rivals that of Palm 
Beach, one should tarry for a day, at least, for a 
leisurely inspection of old Fort Marion and to enjoy 
one of the charming drives which lead through 
stretches of scrub palmetto, to see the well of Ponce 
de Leon, from which the magic waters are still 
served to visitors of the quaint old city, whose Span- 
ish origin is apparent in the ancient architecture. 





Lincoln’s Hat. 


A hat left by Lincoln, in the campaign previou o his election to 
the presidency, hung for many years in the lobby of the Hotel Penn 
at Reading, Pa., until recently, when it passed into the possession of 


a collector of national reli 


HE relic of a past decade, 
It hangs upon the rack, 

An ancient beaver, narrow-brimmed, 

Bell-crowned, and rusty-black 
Though out of fashion fifty falls, 

I pray you do not smile, 
But pass it with a grave salute, 

For this was Lincoln’s tile 


He left it in a hot campaign, 
Long years and years ago, 

Ere Dixie’s broad savannahs heard 
The wild war-bugles blow. 

He hung it up, and rode away 
One morning from the town, 

To wear a fadeless laurel-wreath 
Beneath a martyr’s crown. 


The head it decked was never filled 
With one ignoble thought, 
The busy shuttle of his brain 
For truth and freedom wrought. 
So always when you cast a vote 
Be very certain that 
The candidate you choose is fit 
To wear it—Lincoln’s hat 
MINNA IRVING. 


Leaving St. Augustine far behind, the peanut, cotton, 
and tea plantations, miles and miles of pineapple 
fields, groves of oranges and grape fruit heavily laden 
help to make up the compelling magnet which calls 
through the frosty air to the New Yorker. 

The traveler with a penchant for the picturesque 
and novel should, while in the South, spend an hour 
in one of the little settlements of windowless and one- 
door cabins, which may be seen from the window of 
the train as it speeds by. They are the homes of 
the pitch workers, and the Uncle Toms and Aunt 
Chloes who are moving about, their bright turbans 
forming an ever-changing picture puzzle to the un 
initiated, are gathering the pitch as it oozes from the 
trees; and others are boiling it down to prepare it 
for transportation. Tiny black babies, in single 
garments or without the incumbrance of any gar- 
ment at all, are as numerous almost as the mangy 
dogs which dash out to bark furiously at the train 
that dares to intrude upon their preserves. Around 
one of the huge iron kettles, in which many gallons 
of pitch are boiling, Dinah and a group of sisters and 
sisters-in-law, and the different sets of pickaninnies 
belonging to each, gather to watch the crackling 
blaze, under which repose in the ashes a few sugar 
yams, which are finally brought forth, mealy and 
fragrant, for an impromptu picnic. 

Other features of the sunny South which tempt 
one who would eschew fashionable gayety in favor of 
the picturesque and unusual, are the Seminole Indians 
of Miami, that quaint little city built in the midst of 
cocoanut palms on the tip end of Florida. Here, too, 
wealth and fashion congregate, but the golf, the ten- 
nis, and sailing and swimming suffer serious rivalry 
in the popular expeditions of amateur explorers into 
the mysterious Everglades, the home of the Seminole 
whom one occasionally meets poling his dugout down 
the Miami River, and the haunt of the alligator, 
which may be seen in a variety of sizes and degrees 
of complacency sunning along the coral banks as the 
launches from the Hotel Royal Palm glide past. 
Miami is also headquarters for the gamy tarpon, 
which has played its share in earning wonderful rec- 
ords for unskilled fishermen who seek to hovk it, and 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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A NOVEL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT A 45-DEGREE ANGLE-—FIREMEN AT WORK ON THE ICE-COATED TONS OF WATER 


FIRE-ESCAPES OF A BUILDING AT HUDSON AND LEONARD STREETS, OCCUPIED BY 


WHOLESALE FOOD IMPORTERS, WHERE MOST OF THE LOSS OCCURRED. 


THROWN FROM THE MAINS AT HUDSON AND LEONARD 
STREETS IMMEDIATELY TRANSFORMED INTO 


SOLID ICE. 



































RUINS OF A BLOCK ON LOWER BROADWAY WHICH WAS OCCUPIED 


BY MANUFACTURING FIRMS. 





\ WHOLE BUSINESS BUILDING ON 
THE BOWERY GUTTED BY FIRE. 


HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE WAGON FROZEN IN A SOLID MASS OF ICE 


AT ONE OF THE FIRES. 


MARVELOUS EFFICIENCY OF NEW YORK’'S HIGH-PRESSURE FIRE SERVICE. 


THREE SERIOUS FIRES, DOING $1,000,000 DAMAGE, EXTINGUISHED SOLELY WITH WATER FROM THE HIGH-PRESSURE MAINS, WITHOUT THE 
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AID OF ANY OF THE FORTY FIRE ENGINES CALLED OUT. 
Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt. 
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A NOTABLE FESTIVAL 


OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


GRAND BANQUET AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, IN HONOR OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF THE SCOTCH POET, ROBERT BURNS. 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, February 5th, 1859, and copyrighted. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York. ] 

AST week I called the attention of 
my readers to the great service life- 
insurance companies are rendering the 
state. An excellent example of what 
one old-line company—the New York 
Life—is doing will be found in its re- 
port, which appears in another column. 
In it, the president of the company, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, tells the policy- 
holders a number of facts that should be 
just as interesting to the general public 
as to those who carry policies. During 
the year just passed, nearly fifty million 
dollars—$49,191,258.40, to be exact— 
were paid to policy-holders by the New 
York Life. The fact should not be lost 
sight of that actual money was paid. 
Then, too, it was paid when funds were 
sorely needed. No sacrifice of business 
or of real estate had to be made. In the 
case of death losses, beneficiaries were 
paid a partial equivalent of the earning 
value of the life prematurely cut short. 
This attempt to relieve the family from 
the heavy burden that would fall upon it 
through no fault of the father, by dis- 
tributing the burden among a large 
number of fathers whose lives are not 
prematurely cut short, is one of the 
grandest conceptions of the human mind. 





Didn’t Know 


CoFFEE WAS THE CAUSE. 


Many daily habits, particularly of 
eating and drinking, are formed by fol- 
lowing our elders. 

In this way ill health is often fastened 
upon children. A Georgia lady says: 

‘TI had been allowed to drink coffee 
ever since I can remember, but even as 
a child I had a weak stomach, which 
frequently refused to retain food. 

‘The taste of coffee was in my mouth 
all the time, and was, as I found out 
later, the cause of the stomach rebelling 
against food. 

‘*T now see that it was only from fol- 
lowing the example of my elders that I 
formed and continued the miserable 
habit of drinking coffee. My digestion 
remained poor, nerves unstrung, fre- 
quent headache, and yet I did not sus- 
pect the true cause. 

‘* Another trouble was a bad, muddy 
complexion, for which I spent time and 
money for creams, massaging, etc., 
without any results. 

‘* After I was married I was asked to 
try Postum, and, would you believe it, I, 
an old coffee toper, took to Postum from 
the very first. We made it right—ac- 
cording to directions on the package— 
and it had a most delicate flavor, and I 
at once quit coffee, with the happiest 
results. 

‘*T now have a perfectly clear, smooth 
skin, fine digestion, and haven’t had a 
headache in over two years.”’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


! 
Best of all, the life-insurance companies 
have proved beyond the permissibility of 


doubt that this conception works just as | 


well in practice as in theory. In speak- 
ing of the enormous assets of his com- 
pany—over a half billion dollars—Presi- 
dent Kingsley says, ‘‘ Our assets are 
large because our liabilities are large. 
Our liabilities are large because we are 
doing a large work.’’ Legislators who 
strike at the work done by life insur- 
ance, or who would limit the amount of 
work done, are, though possibly unin- 
tentionally, striking at helpless widows 
and fatherless children. 


K., Oil City, Pa.: If you are not insurable else- 
where it would be advisable to continue your policy, 
though it might be much better placed. 

L. P., Brooklyn, N. Y.: If they are twenty-year 
endowments, and you can afford it, continue pay- 
ment of the premiums and take advantage of the 
endowments at a time of life when they may be 
quite welcome. 

C., Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
was organized as recently as 1903. From its annual 
statement it appears to be doing a fairly profitable 
business. My own preference would be for a larger 
and older company. 

O., Neche, N. D.: Inever recommended the Mutual 
Reserve, first because of its assessment feature, 
and subsequently because of its checkered career. 
I doubt if there will be much left for payment of 
such claims as yours, but whatever there is the 
receivers must distribute equitably. 

M., New Salem, N. D.: It seems to me that the 
consolidation of the companies might work out for 
the advantage of both, but it has joined forces with 
a comparatively new enterprise. Everything de- 
pends upon the conservativeness and ability of the 
management. I do not regard either of the eom- 
panies as by any means among the strongest. 

J. M., Oil City, Pa.: The company has only been 
organized a few years and its permanent success is 
yet to be established. It seems to me that the price 
you quote for the stock is more than you would 
realize if you offered any for sale. The expenses of 
the company are very heavy and I see nothing par- 
ticularly attractive about the option. I speak of 
these matters not because I am familiar with the 
company’s condition, for I confine my answers 
to questions concerning insurance administration 
rather than finance. 

P., Brooklyn, N. Y.: At your age, if you are 
simply seeking a life insurance with no benefits to 
yourself but only to your dependents, a straight 
life would be the cheapest. If you desire to have 
the advantage of insurance and also of an accumu- 
lated fund, a twenty-year endowment at your age 
would be very handy. If you will state your age 
and write to “Department S, Prudential Life, 
Newark, N. J.,’’ and ask for sample copies of their 
straight life and endowment policies, they will be 
promptly sent you without charge and will help to 


enlighten you. 


—- + 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


T. REV. BERNARD J. M’QUAID, 
Bishop of Rochester, founder of 
Seton Hall College, noted theological 


writer, at Rochester, N. Y., January 


18th, aged 86. 

Thomas William Coke, second Ear] of 
Leicester, at Wells, Norfolk, England, 
January 24th, aged 66. 

General Stefano Ganzio, famous fol- 
lower of Garibaldi, at Genoa, Italy, Jan- 
uary 15th, aged 72. 


Commander Jefferson Brown, U.S. N., 


retired, aid of Admiral Farragut in Civil 
War, at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 17th, 
aged 67. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Harris, secretary 
of Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York, noted divine, at New York, Janu- 
ary 24th, aged 67. 

General William P. Craighill, promi- 
nent civil and military engineer, Civil 
War veteran, at Charleston, W. Va., 
January 18th, aged 76. 

Most Rev. Arthur Sweatman, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto and Primate of all 
Canada, at Toronto, Ont., January 24, 
aged 64. 

Maria de Macchi, Italy’s most famous 
dramatic soprano, at Milan, January 

| 18th, aged 41. 








Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a lair exchange for- its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 








the least expensive of foods. There is 
There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. Never stale. 
No broken crackers. Always whole 
and inviting. There can be no better 


soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


no waste. 





Biscuit 




















About That 
California Trip 


The Overland Limited is the preferred train for 
first-class travel to California. Carries standard sleep- 
ers only. Its route is via Omaha and Ogden. Leaves 
Union Station, Chicago, 6:05 p. m., daily, via the 





Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Another train via this route at 10:10 p. m. daily. Car- 
ries both standard and tourist sleepers. $7 for double 
berth in tourist sleeper from Chicago to California. 
Personally conducted tourist car parties to 
California via Kansas City leave Union Station, Chicago, 
10:10 p. m. Wednesdays and Fridays. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FREE 
F. A. MILLER GEO. A. BLAIR 


General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York 
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The Association of American 

> Advertisers has examined and certified to 

the circulation of this publication. The detail 

report of such examination is on file at the. 

New York office of the Association. No 
other figures of circulation guaranteed. 
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Bind Your Copies of Leslie’s 


An excellent binder for fifty-two 
copies will be sent postpaid for 
$1.50. Write to-day for one. 

THE JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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YOUR HEALTH 
REQUIRES MORE OXYGEN 


A SAFE AND EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO GET IT AT HOME 


Discoverer and Inventor 


more Oxygen 
absolute requisite to 
recovery from any 


disease 


\ 
Oxydonor 


Dr. Hercules 





dienes an 4 
oe zg —ecclel arr, solute necessity to 
“every one; a 


Copyright 1907 by Dr Hercules Sanche amy) W 
All rights reserved wit 


1g more © Oxygen. 

It follows that to Dr. Hercules Sanche’s 
tions must result restor from » recent or 
any reasonable stage) 

Guadener usts alwa Will serve the fa y ( 
time) young ‘ 4 ) 1 j pocket No 
ger, no pa a I k 
work. Send for : Free Books | 

Oxydonor has b« \ years a 
Hon. Frank B. Niles, To Ohio 
Capt. Henry C. Wwe, Vice-Pr Virginia Hort. Socie 

Dub 


Mr. ¥. I. Midler. Gen’! Agt. Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Mr. W. W. “Mitcheli, Pre tizens State Bank, Wood River, 


Ne 
Mr. Geo. P: Goodale, Sec’y Detroit Free Press, Detroit, M 
wether +a Corpus Chr Monastery, Hunt's Po 


The Urtaline Siatene, w aterville, Me 


mm 


We f test ‘teteeneat at low prices. S« 





Get or 1e genuine, w is plainly stampe with t 
name of the Originator and Inventor—Dr. Hercules Sanche. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., 489 Fifth Ave., New York N'Y. 


364 West St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada. 





APENTA 


ry 


Natural 


Best 


Aperient Water 


For Habitual and Obstinate Constipation 











+ Kantslip Prats 
antSup erate 
Safest, surest, best ice-creeper 
made. Simply wonderful, won- 
derfully simple. Always ready 
for use. Out of way when not 
needed. Doesn’t tear carpets 
nor mark floors. No more slipping 
on icy walks. From dealers or by 
mail, 25c. Kantslip Heelplate Co., 
G and 16th St., Omaha, Nebr. 





WHAT A BLESSING 


One man actually made $1281.00 IN ONB MONTH, $51.50 IN 15 MINUTES, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Recollections of Lincoln’s Last 
Hours. 


(Cont ied J m page ) 


as yet unknown, and this uncertainty 
added to the general feeling of uneasy 
apprehension. Energetic efforts to as- 
certain and arrest the assassins were at 
once begun by the military authorities. 
Sentinels paced the sidewalk in front of 
Seward’s house, to guard against another 
attack. Anxious inquirers thronged at 
the door. 
dolence and sympathy poured in upon 
the afflicted family. 


Letters and telegrams of con- 


Sanche, For several days Seward lay in a crit- 
ical state. His physicians had feared 
the injuries from the carriage accident 
might prove fatal, and now to these 

sick, were added the frightful wounds in- 
. Rey flicted by the assassin’s knife. At in- 
more Oxygen, whichytervals he was partly conscious, and 


then he woulc iapse for hours into a con- 
dition of apparent stupor. Of the 
scenes passing outside he had no knowl- 
edge, except as they were afterward re- 
lated to him by his attendants. The 
funeral of President Lincoln, the inau- 
guration of Vice-President Johnson in 
his stead, the surrender of Johnston, 
the capture of Davis, the arrest of the 
assassins—all took place while he was 
still unable to move. He used at a 
subsequent period to tell of his vague, 
dreamy memory of being propped up 
with pillows and drawn to the window, 
to witness the passing funeral pageant 
of the President. The great black cata- 
falque, with its nodding sable plumes, 
caught his eye, but he was physical- 
ly too weak to grasp its full signifi- 
cance, 
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Lincoln as a Famous Senator 
Knew Him. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


doorkeeper, an Irishman named Jerry, 
there were no guards. For several 
hours in the day this room would be 
crowded with Senators and Congress- 
men, with their office-seeking constit- 
uents and petitioners, mainly women, 
for the pardon of their husbands, sons, 
brothers, or sweethearts, who had been 
condemned by courts-martial, or for per- 
mits to go to the front, where these re! 
atives were wounded or sick in field 
hospitals. All these requests were in- 
variably denied at the War Department. 
I have witnessed at these receptions the 
most pathetic scenes between these un- 
happy people and the most sympathetic 
of mortals. None was denied, and if the 
case was urgent, so was Mr. Lincoln’s 
order prompt and peremptory. I have 
known him go personally with a poor 
woman to the War Department to save 
her son, who was within a few hours of 
being executed. Standing in this crowd 
one day, the President recognized me 
and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Secretary, what 
do you want?’’ I answered, ‘‘ Nothing, 
Mr. President.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 

is such a luxury to have somebody here 
who does not want anything, that if you 
will wait until I dispose of these cases I 
would like to talk with you.’’ The 
throng gone, he ordered Jerry to let no 
one else in, and, throwing himself on 
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Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 


Rose Festival, Portland 
June 7 to 12, 1909 


Yellowstone Park, 


June 5 to September 25, 1909 


Form a trinity of attractions which have never been outrivaled 


and each of them may be visited on a transcontinental trip via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Either going to or returning from the Pacific Coast or California. Two strictly modern trains 
are operated daily in each direction between St. Paul-Minneapolis, and one train daily between 
Missouri River points, and the North Pacific Coast. Through Pullmans, Observation Cars, 
modern Dining Cars, all meals a la carte. A tour of Yellowstone Park should be made and 


should always begin at 


° 
ihe ofevieasnee Gardiner Gateway 
Sleeping Cars direct to the Park boundary. 


For fares and travel 


General Passenger Agent 
ltrature, adden 4Xe M. Cleland, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





the lounge, he pulled up his long legs by 
clasping his hands below the knees, ard, 
rocking backward and forward, told his 
diticulties and how he had got rid of 
them by an apt anecdote. In that con- 
versation he told eleven stories, each 
with a point which was a clincher in the 
case where it was used. But this talk 
was to relieve the burdened mind of the 
tiredest and saddest of men. 


Pea snsey tes efizur 
- + 
A Ten-day Trip through Three 


Tropical Countries. 
(Continued from page 112.) 
for six hundred other finny and scaly 
members of the deep, not to mention 
the manatee, trunk-back turtle, and occa- 


TO ALWAYS HAVE MONEY IN. ONT! 


ie Hundreds Getting Rich the “New W 


a Said to be world’s greatest 
y. and surest money maker. 


$800.00 IN 8 DAYS. Not a fairy tale, fake or 


humbug, but absolutely true—sworn statement. New, wonderful discovery. Causing great enthusiasm. Readers, listen, see, read 
how this invention has made, is making thousands of dollars for others: 


Does $1200 Monthly ‘ “My sales $1281.00 one month, $1118 00 another. Best thing SWORN STATEMENT BY 


INTEREST YOU? ever sold. 





Not one complaint from 2000 customers.” 


M.G. STONEMAN, MONT. 





“SOLD $2212,00 IN 2 WEEKS. Not one dissatisfied user,” 


DAYS,” writes C. D. Rasp, Wis. 


f 


man that can’t sell 


O 
i 
qi, 
t 
.2) 
— 
q 


make $100.00 DAIL 
HUNDREDS MEN "AND WOMEN TELL OP WONDERFUL SUCCESS equipping town and farm homes with 
Allen’s Portable Bath Apparatus. 50,000 a sold. Acknowledged best thing ever happened for humanity, 
room for only $5.00. Think of it! Costs nothing to operate. 

Used wherever water in any form exists. So energizes water that 1 gallon does more than tub full old way. Gives 
cleansing, friction, massage, shower baths altogether or separately. Cleanses almost automatically. Makes bathing 
5 minute operation. Only clean, running water touches body—no immersion. No tubs, buckets, bowls, wash-rags 
Insures cleanliness without drudgery—prolongs life—prevents disease. Smal) but 
k Sanitarium and other celebrated authorities. Most 


oe yo | like it. Gives every home a modern bat 


or sponges—no plumbing. 
mighty—carried in grip. 


writes Korstad & Mercer, Minn. 


“My sales $1680.00 IN 73 


“Canvassed 60 PEOPLE—GOT 55 ORDERS. Sold $320.00 in 16 days,”’ writes W. H. Reese, Pa. 
“Enclosed order for $115.00 FIRST DAY’S WORK. Best thing I ever worked,” writes L. H. Langley, N. D. “Everybody thinks 


ej apparatus finest thing. Sold 15 one afternoon,’’ writes Miss Eva Edwards, Nev,, 
. WEEKLY for three months, undoubtedly best line on market,’ 
catches the eye. Don't want anything better. 


’ writes J. W. Beem, Kas. 
SELL 8 OUT OF 10 HOUSES,” writes Wm. Maroney, Okla. 


“IT averaged $164.2 
“Finest seller Il ever saw. 


after ordering 73, 


our outfit couldn’t sell bread in a famine, send 48 more,” writes J. B. Cashman, Minn. 


” writes J. Sevegne, N. Y 


Endorsed by famous Battle Creek 


popular, easiest, quickest, surest selling | household article going. 


Let us give you an appointment worth $40.00 to $60.00 weekly 


plus freedom from drudgery, long hours, wage earning, bossism, job hunting. We want more AGENTS, SALESMEN, 
MANAGERS, either sex, at home or traveling, all or grere time to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents, 


Hustlers getting rich. EXPERIENCE UNNE' 


ARY. Simply supply enormous demand already made—that’s 


all, Every customer anxious to boost your business. No easier, quicker, certain way to make money. Exciting 


business—big profits—popular goods, guaranteed by an old reliable $50,000 


Ppetition—exclusive territ —co- oper ration and assistance. 
CREDIT 


6ec. view Comb. Portabl 


GIVEN—SEN 


MEET US THAT PA 


MONEY—only your nome and address on a 


.00 house—absolutely no com- 
postal card 


Goer for world’s r, aie booklets, credit plan, proofs of phenominal success— 
“SEE IT ENERGIZE.” +i HE FREE.” Costs NOTHING TO INVEST i 


d Bathroom 


ALLEN MFG. CO. 





“*130 ALLEN BLO 


ANYHOW, 
TOLEDO. OHIO. 


sional black whales which find their way 
from other parts of the world into the 
warm waters of the gulf, which regu- 
lates the temperature of Biscayne Bay. 
From Miami in twelve hours one may be 
in Cuba or in Nassau, one as Spanish as 
Spain itself, and the other as English as 
England, making three countries which 
may be visited—and even leisurely if 
the stops have been well planned—by 
the busy worker in a ten-day vacation 
from his Wall Street office. 


(See illustrations on page 111.) 




















LAY ON, McDUFFER. 


The passer-by —‘‘ Well, Mr. Jones, 
how are you gettin’ on with that new 
incubator of yours?’’ 

The farmer—‘ Don’t talk to me about 
inkybators. Why, the durned thing 
’asn’t laid asingle egg since I’ve ’ad 
’er.’’— The Sketch. 


Too Good to be True. 


The young husband whispered soft and 
low, 
‘*Dear, I never loved another.’’ 
Said the maiden fair, ‘‘I didn’t know 
That Ananias had a brother.’’ 
—Chicago News. 


ay 
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Gl 7 9 * ee DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, HALL OF RE« 
oomy cenes In ta y S Ruined Cities oRDs, THE CiTy OF NEW YORK, January 7, 1909 
NOT E IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED 
by the Greater New York Charter, that the 
books called “‘The Annual] Record of the Assessed 
Valuation of Real and Personal Estate of the 
Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyr 
Queens and Richmond,’’ comprising The City 
New York, will be open for public inspectior 
examination and correction on the second Monday 
of January, and will remain open to and including 


7 he ; . 
+ . | 1 ~% ’ ; the 3lst day of March, 1909. 
my 4 L ; + sy. 4 - ~~ — 4 - naiy . 
) ADS ~~ de it . ty f . “ During the time that the books are open for 
bx | pd Stow t a public inspection, application may be made by any 
; 3 7 : j . . a ’ 
’ 7 





: person or corporation claiming to be aggrieved by 

= , f 

, , ° “. . the assessed valuation of real or personal estate to 
- ~ have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the Main Office 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessment 
No. 31 Chambers street, Hall of Records 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the« 
Department, Municipal Building, One Hundred and 
Seventy-seventh street and Third avenue 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the 
Department, Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the 
Department, Hackett Building, Jackson avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the 
Department, Borough Hall, New Brighton, S. I 

Applications for the reduction of real estate 
assessments must be in writing and should be upon 
blanks furnished by the Department. 

Applications for the correction of the personal 
assessments of corporations must be filed at the 
main office of the Borough of Manhattan. 

Application in relation to the assessed valuation 
of personal estate must be made by the person 
assessed at the office of the Department in the 
Borough where such person resides, and in case of 
a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York at the office of the Department in the 
Borough where such place of business is located, 
between the hours of 10 a. m. and 2 p. m., except on 
Saturday, when all applications must be made 
between 10 a. m. and 12 noon. 

LAWSON PURDY, President; 
FRANK RAYMOND, 

JAMES J. TULLY, 

CHARLES PUTZEL, 

HUGH HASTINGS, 

CHARLES J. McCORMACK, 

CEASELESS AND UNTIRING RESCUE WORK OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY IN THE GHASTLY GRAVEYARD OF _ JOHN J. HALLERAN, 
SOUTHERN ITALY—REMOVING WOUNDED SURVIVORS FROM THE RUINS Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments, _ 


TO NAP a ae ng DANCE. ——T1» 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers___Tin Rollers 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific ont 
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Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf © ¥ 
} be Tested in Your Ow 

Deaf or partially deaf people m i 
trial of the Stolz Electrophon ; 
usually important news for the 
the final selection of the one 
hearing aid is made easy and 7 





} 
unnecessary such clumsy 
i unsightly and frequently 


- Ma harmful devices as trum 
- oo Qe pets, horns, tubes, ear 


, 


Pp 
drums, fans, ete. It is a 
tiny electric telephone 
that fits on the ear, and which 
the instant it is applied, mag 
nifies the sound waves in suct 
manner as to cause an astonish 
ing increase in the clearness of 
all sounds It overcomes the 
buzzing and roaring ear noises 
and also so constantly and ele 











tricaily exercises the vital parts 
of the ear that, usually, the 
natural, UN AIDED, hear 
ing itself is gradually re 
stored, 

Mrs. C. Lidecka, 238 12th Ave. 
Maywood, I11., wears an 
Electrophone. Less conspic 
uous than eyeglasses 


Prominent Business 
Man’s Opinion 
STOLZ ELECTRO 

PHONE CO., Chicago 
I am pleased to say that the Electrophone is very satisfa 
BATTLE OF THE ELEMENTS—REGGIO IN RUINS AND BODIES OF VICTIMS ON THE WATER-FRONT AT MESSINA tory. Being small in size and great in hearing qualities 
RNING . TCR rAVRQ cower > 1. . ' makes it PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, and 
BURNING WHILE HUGE TIDAL WAVES SWEPT AWAITING THE LAST RITES. I believe I have tried all of them, I can recommend it to 


I Ppp > op "ho @ a ‘ ° _ | all persons who have defective hearing.—M. W. HOYT 
IN FROM THE SEA. The Sphere. Fratelli Treves. Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 























Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of 
our personal home test offer and list of prominent en- 
dorsers who will answer inquiries Physicians cor 
dially invited to investigate. Address or call (cali if 
you can). 

Stolz Electrophone Co., 1634 (7th 4.) Stewart Bldg., Chicago 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Los Angeles. Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto. 
Foreign Office : 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 

















NEW AMSTERDAM 
HOTEL | “hi3.* 


New York 








Rooms with use of Bath $laudup. With pr#- 
vate Bath $2 for one, $2.50 fortwo and upward. 


New Baths and Plumbing 
Most Convenient Location tn City 
F 23d Street railroad ferries or from Grand 
Central Station, take cars direct to hotel; no 


| Special Rates Made 




















A Western school teacher in a rural district— Miss 
Ida Soderstrom— was surprised to find that she was 
the winner of $100 for her skill in drawing a picture 





THE HEARTBREAKING EXODUS OF A STRICKEN PEOPLE—EACH DAY HUNDREDS in a contest held by the Correspondence Institute of 
OF SURVIVORS FLOCKED TO THE SHORE AT MESSINA WITH ALL ow Scranton, Pa., for its students in illustrat- 
. bey. ana ee ing and cartooning. There were ninety-four suc- 
THEIR POSSESSIONS TO EMBARK ON SHIPS FOR cessful competitors in all and the total amount 
4 NAPLES,—Fratelli Treves, | awarded was $500. 
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U.S. 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSIFI- 
CATION UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


No. 12279 


WAS GIVEN TO 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


(x) (Bx) 


UNDER WHICH THE 

PROPRIETORS GUAR- 

ANTEE IT TO BE AN 
ABSOLUTELY 


PURE 
RYE WHISKEY 


RIPE, REFINED IN 
QUALITY AND MELLOW 
IN TONE 








Sol at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















Get the best 


RED-MAN 
COLLARS 


2 for a quarter 


|ern Railway pref. from about 33 to 63. 





Made by the Makers of 


“Af, 


Collars and Shirts 








~ollars and Cuffs | 


MADE OF LINEN 
15¢ E3225¢" 


J 
SIZES 
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INVITATION OF THE 


PIEDMONT HOTEL 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Your Trip to the Sunny South will be incomplete if you fail 
to visit the Absolutely Fireproof 























PIEDMONT HOTEL 
One of America’s Most Magnificent and Best 
Conducted Hotels 


Reasonable Rates: European Plan, $1.50 and upwards 
Magnificent Cafes, “lub and Table d’ Hote 
meals 30 cents to $1.00 
Three Concerts Daily by Superb Boston Orchestra 
300 Rooms and 150 Baths 


Stop-overs allowed on a‘l round trip tickets going or re- 
turning. Send 8 cents for actual postage on magnificent 
souvenir book. Harvey & Wood, Managing Directors 


Also Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Mass 
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| were in control. 


| Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 














A GREAT POET'S MEMORY HONORED. 


MONUMENT TO EDGAR ALLAN POE UNVEILED ON THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH AT POE 
PARK, FORDHAM, NEW YORK CITY, NEAR THE COTTAGE IN WHICH THE POET FORMERLY 
LIVED-—MANY PROMINENT PERSONS WERE PRESENT.—H. D. Blauvelt. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


matter their weakness is but the weak- 
ness of all. The American people have 
become altogether too proud of their 
prominence, their influence, and their 
power, and have manifested it by an 
arrogance and selfishness, an extrava- 
gance and luxury which deserve the 
severest reprobation. Providence, in 
its own way, may have deemed it wise, 
by the penalties of a panic, to administer 
its rebuke and warning, and it will be 
well if the people bear this in mind be- 
fore they enter again upon such a career 
of national extravagance and senseless 
luxury. Usually the end of such careers, 
as recorded in the history of nations, has 
been humiliation, disaster, and downfall. 


S., McHenry, III: I will make inquiries. 

M., Yonkers, N. Y It is not a Wall Street mat- 
ter, but I will investigate. 

E., Pulaski, lL: It is not a Wall Street proposition 
and Iam notfully informed. The parties stand well. 

| Fort Wayne, Ind.: I had rather have a pub- 
lisher’s than a mining proposition. The former is 
not cmmaaan with Wall Street, but I am told that 
it is doing a profitable business. 

Z., New York : Colorado Southern common has ad- 
vanced within a year from about 25 to 57, and South- 
Ultimately 
the latter should prove the better investment. 

J. F., New York: Industrial stocks are not re- 
garded as strictly in the same investment class as 
first mortgage railroad bonds, presumably because 
they are in danger of greater competition. 

B., Virginia: Nothing is known of the company 
on Wall Street. It is a local industrial, and a state- 
ment ought to readily obtained through a 
mercantile agency if the company will not give it. 

W., Fort Duchesne, Utah: 1. I do not recommend 
the purchase of the Dan Patch if you are looking for 
a good investment. Better buy something that has 
demonstrated its success. 2. Sanital is a local in- 
dustrial of which I know nothing. 

S., Bath, N. Y.: [ would not sell Wheeling Lake 
Erie Ist pref. at aless. While the property is in dis- 
favor, it has good earning power. The road is in a 
receiver’s hands, and there is always a possibility, 
when a road is reorganized, of an assessment. 

3., Cleveland, O.: A committee of bondholders is 
preparing a plan of reorganization of the Dominign 
Copper. It is a large, low-grade proposition, and, 
before the decline in copper, had a good prospect of 
paying dividends, adjoining, as it does, the Granby 
and British Columbia, both of which are good money - 
makers. The plan of reorganization will shortly be 
announced. 


A., Westchester, Conn.: 1. Alton sold last year as 


| low as 10. The present price seems to have fairly 


discounted any improvement. 2. I do not see how 
the stockholders of Lake Superior Cor. can suffer by 
a reorganization. The concern can make money if 
properly handled, and it fooks as if stronger parties 


been discontinued. 

S., Portland, Me.: 1. Wabash pref. sold during 
the panic as low as 16. It has never paid a dividend. 
2. U. P., S. P., Erie, Illinois Central, and Pacific 
Mail are all regarded as Harriman stocks. 3. “The 

eekly Financial Review,” of J. S. Bache & Co., 
bankers, 42 Broadway, will help to keep you posted. 
and acopy will be sent you regularly if you will 
write to that firm for it and mention Jasper. 

N., Baltimore, Md.: 1. Northern Pacific, in No- 
vember, 1907, sold at 108. It has not had as great an 
advance as Union Pacific or Southern Pacific. 2. The 
“*Story of Wall Street,’’ an interesting book of fifty- 
eight pages, will answer a good many of your ques- 
tions about Wall Street terms and methods. It will 
be sent you without charge if you will send six cents 
in stamps to Ralph A. Belknap, the publisher, 
banker, and broker, 66 Wall Street, New York, and 
mention Jasper. 

W., Elmira, N. Y.: New England municipal bonds 
yield from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent., are held by 
savings banks, and are highly regarded, as are tax 
bonds and first mortgages generally. Some of the 
latter yield as high as 6 per cent., especially those 
offered by William R. Compton Co., 237 Merchants- 
It will pay you to 
write to this firm and ask them for complete in- 
formation regarding the various municipal and first 
mortgage bonds at offer. 

B., Toledo, O.: . C. C. and St. L, could very 


The mining department has | 





readily resume its z= per cent. dividends if the busi- | 


ness outlook should continue to improve. No action 
has yet been taken, and whatever I might con- 
jecture would be only a guess. The Vanderbilt 
interests were advising its purchase before the 
break, when it sold considerably higher. Some- 
times insiders are not averse to the circulation of 
bearish reports on stocks which they are picking up, 
for a long pull. 

H., Milwaukee: 1. There has been no reorganiza- 
tion of the American Ice Company, excepting that 
which occurred several years ago. The annual 
report showed a little over 3 per cent. earned on the 
stock, which was a great deal better than the show- 
ing of the previous year. 2. The Anaconda is one of 
the leading copper properties. It has a strong 


| of what he is doing. 


ownership and is one of the largest copper pro- 


ducers in the work 1, with an excellent management. 

4 lewark, N. J.: i. I think both the 
American Tobacco is and the Southern Railroad 4s 
are attractive speculative bonds, but neither is as 
cheap as Havana Tobacco 5s, recently selling around 
60. Since the rapid advance in the stock market, 
experienced speculators have been buying low- 


priced bonds in the belief that they will ultimately 
have a decided advante. 2. American Ice Securities 
6s are selling at less than the underwriting price, 
and do not look dear. 

Washington, D.C.: All the railroad equipment 
concerns are suffering from lack of orders, and will 
continue to suffer until the railroads are able to 
borrow money more readily. As long as State Legis- 
latures insist on placing heavier burdens on the 
railroads, investors will be averse to putting their 
money into such enterprises. With a revival of 
business and of railroad credit, all the equipment 
companies will do better, but at present most of 
them are not earning the dividends they are paying, 
and for that reason Railway Steel Spring common 
does not look particularly attractive, unless one 
chooses to hold it for a long pull. 

F., Atlanta, Ga.: 1. I would not sell my Southern 
Pacific, even at a profit, unless I felt satisfied that I 
could do better by putting it into something else. 2. 
Industrial securities will yield a better return on 
your investment than railroad stocks and bonds, be- 
cause the latter have a wider market. The fact that 
the former pay such good returns is beginning to 
attract much greater attention. E. and C. Randolph, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 111 
Broadway, Néw York, are offering gas, electric, and 
power securities, netting from 6 to 6% per cent., and 
invite my readers to communicate with them if they 
wish particulars. 

B., Newark, N. J.: 1. An issue of a couple of 
millions of convertible bonds by the American Ice 
Co., to liquidate its floating debt and provide neces- 
sary working capital, ought to be helpful rather 
than harmful. The fact that over a million of its 
obligations were paid off last year is to its credit. 

Gilt-edged bonds have gone up so rapidly of late 


that they yield less than 4 per cent., but there are | 


still very attractive bonds yielding all the way from 
4 per cent. to 64 percent. The latest investment 
circular describing such issues, just issued by 
Megargel & Co., bankers, 5 Nassau Street, New York, 
will be sent you promptly if you will write to the 
firm for it and mention Jasper. 
over, 

D. G., Pasadena, Cal.: 1. American Sugar common 
has been inactive, no doubt because it is high priced. 
Now that it has been listed and will make regular 
reports of its earnings, insiders are predicting that 
it will sell higher. 2. Sugar pays 7 per cent., and 
Amalgamated Copper 2 percent. The former would 
look, therefore, like the better purchase. 3. Rubber 
Ist pref. would be the best, but the capital of the 
company is excessive. I could not give you the 
price. You must watch the market. I would be in 
no hurry to purchase. 4. I donotsee why an excess- 
oe commission should be charged. J. F. Pierson, 

, & Co. are members of the New York Stock Ex- 
yk who deal especially in small or fractional 
lots. Iadvise you to communicate with them. 

Steel, Little Rock, Ark 1. The depression in the 
iron trade, if prolonged, “must inevitably lead to a 
competitive cut in prices. The price of steel rails 
has been maintained because of an international 
syndicate which is now being officially inquired into 
at Washington. 2. Central Leather 5s at 97 yield a 
little over 544 percent. 3. Anyone who holds the 
securities of the steel trust, will be interested in 
the study of its value which has been prepared by 
Freeman, Rollins & Co., members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New York, and 
50 Congress Street, Boston. While I think that this 
gives rather a too rosy outlook for the stock, it is 
worth reading for the information it contains. A 
copy will be sent to any of my readers who will 
write to Freeman, Rollins & Co., for their Circular 
No. 133, and mention Jasper. 

C., Duluth, Minn.: 1. I do not regard stock specu- 
lation as gambling, if one goes into it with knowledge 
It is buying something in the 
hope of making a profit. That is just the way that 
one buys real estate. 2, It is no more difficult to buy 
stocks and bonds than it is to buy anything else. 


It is worth looking 


You could open an account with $250 by sending it | 


to a broker as a deposit. He will pay you interest 
until you order the money used. The broker will 
buy any stock you suggest or will send you a list 
from which you can make a selection. If you over- 
draw your account you will have to pay him the reg- 
ular interest rate, and if the stocks you buy pay divi- 
dends, the latter will be credited to your account. 
S. L. Blood & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 66 Broadway, New York, one of the old- 
est firms on the Street, invites correspondence from 
my readers, and you can mention Jasper in writing. 

F. W. S., Philadelphia: Chicago Great Western 
suffered severely from the collapse in business dur- 
ing the panic. It should not have paid the dividends 
it did in 1907, and it looked to me at that time as if 
they were paid to allow some lively speculative 
interests to unload. 
stockholders ought to have something to say, .but it 
is difficult to get them to act together. I dropped 
into two or three annual meetings of large corpo- 
rations during the last week, and of all their many 
thousand stockholders, not more than two or three, 
outside of the officers and attorneys, were present. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of an Eng- 
lish corporation is an event of interest. Everybody 
is at hand to ask questions and to insist on answers. 
Hence English companies are much less secretive 
than ours, and far more satisfactory. 


(Continued on page 117.) 


I agree with you that the} 


To see all the virtues that have 
made Ale the popular drink of 
centuries order a bottle of 





You will also find there the 
reason why Ale is more popu 
lar to-day than ever. 

In ** Splits" 


as well as regular size bottles 


rants, Ca 


Hotels, Resta ind Dealer 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, - - HUDSON, N.Y 





THIS TYPEWRITER FOR THE HOME OR OFFICE OR 
ON THE ROAD IF YOU LIKE, 


It is light and convenient to carry. It is the 
efficient as any high priced machine and is 
more apt atc in construction. Guaranteed to stay in 
order, Nodirty ribbon. Type si ways clean. 


No. 5, $40.00; No. 7, $50.00; No. 8, with decimal 
tabulator and back spacer, $60.00. 


So low priced, as to make it within the reach of all. 
So good that there is none better isk for catalogue 1. 
SESENTED MFG, CO., 240 B’way, New York City. 

actory ;: Stamford, Conn, 














Worth Reading 


A mining paper that gives you information. 
A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 
A mining paper that advises good investments. 
A mining paper giving this advice is worth read- 
ing. 
Send your name and address and it will be 
mailed you six months free. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
32 Broadway Dept.64 New York 
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AGENTS iir.trnisse 
SAF RAZOR 

boxed with a stropper for 00 

sharpening dull biades, 

Special Prices to Our i 

Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 

first afternoon out, Best grade of steel, highly nick- 

eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. 

Saves throwing away old blades. Write forour agents’ 

FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 


$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., (}22 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
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Terrible Mid-lake Disaster at Chicago 
























FIFTY-THREE MEN KILLED AND FIFTY INJURED BY A DYNAMITE EXPLOSION AND FIRE 
f ON A CRIB IN LAKE MICHIGAN WHENCE A WATER TUNNEL The 
FOR THE CITY IS BEING CONSTRUCTED 





Syrup of Purity 
and Wholesomeness 


The most delicious for griddle 
cakes of all makes—or any 
use where syrup takes. 






































Y 
A pure, wholesome food. 
In 10¢, 25¢, and 50¢ air-tight tins, 
A book of cooking and candy- 
making recipes sent free 
AERIAL TRAMWAY LEADING FROM SHORE TO THE CRIB, IN THE DISTANCE, on request. 
7 WHERE THE TRAGEDY OCCURRED.— William Burton. CORN PRODUCTS 
G COMPANY Fr 
- a i segass Bt. Paul common, with its new New York RN PRopucTs REFINING & 
0 5 
V., Franklin, Minn., and F., Arlington, N. J.: I n SP ENPORT, 10 
deai only with Wall Stre et properties, and suggest 
that you communicate with the company. Some of — = 
its efficers are men of prominence, who will, no 
3 doubt, be glad to answer INnQUIFIeS. the bonds are more secure than the stock. I believe ’ 
R < G. W., Rochester, N. Y. 1. A 20-point margin | a more rational view of our corporations will eventu- Grandmother 8 Cedar Chest. 
ought to be sufficient under r ordinary conditions, but | ally be taken and that American Tobacco will come 
nes for On, enempente : and senanti mal emergency, | out all right. UR grandmothers had no difficulty 
ike that which recently cut the price of Con. Gas P., Utica, N. ¥.: New York Central is one of . . Th, 
7 from 30 to 40 points inaday. 2, No. 3. I would | the greatest railroad properties in the country, in keeping out the moths. Who 
» ene with . — w York Stock E xchange house or | under practical management, and that now seems does not recall with pleasure the old, 
. its representative. to be assured. It enjoys almost a monopoly of : ‘ 3 thich i 2110 
= Know-nothing, Milwaukee: Sometimes, when an | splendid territory, though it is very Meee gn red-cedar chest, which imparted such a 
— . being Po - a a stock ~/ ames Ww - ized. Southern Pacific is likely to have more com- delightful perfume to its contents. 
J desire to acquire it at a low price, very littie can be | petition in the future, but it is a great property ee = a . . a s . 
secured by an outsider. I have hada similar expe- | and some believe that it will be worth as much as These che sts are once more coming into 
L tee se and oe ent oe See at =f Union Pacific. You might divide your holdings | vogue, especially because they are not 
1 xrokers were all right. a brokerage firm did betws the two. Until the future of the pref. is | , af ; . 
,, , crooked work its prestige would soon be lost. caaal the common, with o pemitiine of expensive. Any of our readers who 
; on Se TS _ - — i. “ders have | inc nds to 7 per cent., will be the would like to examine one need have no 
10 een selling. 1e ta abou 12 increas. In mo ‘vilege of the exchange of ~—. . . . 2 =e 
— the floating obligations is not fair, though it is true; i nkehs. enol tes mend difficulty in doing so. If he will write 
that it needs more capital. This, I understand, will | at 1e cal’ was made, unless | to the Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Com- 
be supplied. The creation of asmall bonded debt to for. ‘res D Q Ste sville. N.C 
take care of its scattered liabilities ought not to be 4 } The! se 4s pany, Department 48, Statesville, N. C., 
harmful to the stock, and I would not sacrifice it. at 65 aic " CUla +.| for a cedar chest catalog, it will be sent 
t., Berlin, Germany: 1. C.C. C. and St. L., Erie’ ter than th »bace an . 7 j 
J first pref., and Anaconda at present look like the | sold much higher eg th without charge, and any chest selected 1 
best on your list. 2. The industrial to which you | gilt-edged bonds have gon { wi with transnortation h 
refer is in much better condition than it has been, paid to the speculative list, t | 
le and an effort is being made to crowd out small hold- | will sell considerably higher. “Int. ' ‘ 
; ers. 3. Not unless the market takes on a decided | may pay to hold for along pull, for it i: n 4 
ad. bull phase. 4. I always believe in taking a good | stitution. 2. Int. Paper common is a fau ila ii 
profit after the market has had a steady advance. tion as a low-priced industrial, with prospects uf do - ’ 
_ A., Louisville, Ky.: 1. I still believe that unless | ing better as business improves. 3. Toledo Ry. an . 
b -< annual ye has pare peapeaninen - is | Lt. Co. at 14 is a low-priced speculation, and, unles i 
] able to earn dividends and will therefore reward the | inside information warrants its purchase, I should ~ wm ‘ 
< patient holder. 2. Until the reorganization plan of | not care to buy while it is in the receiver’s hands. FREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. | 
: Chicago Great Western is brought out it will not be The property has value and its business is being ** Its purity has made it famous.’’ 
. * known whether the shares are to be assessed or not. rapidly developed. re i] 
> Those who buy them now take their chances. 3. New York. January 28, 1909 ieee, For home and office. | 
k THOMAS MATSON, CAPTAIN OF A TUG WHICH SAVED | Toledo Railway and Light is a speculative security, | “ dans 4 —_ 
r and the recent advance is said to have been because - — — ee 


FORTY-TWO OF THE CRIB WORKMEN. od the sunrovement ia thn earnings. 


. A. P. Risser. F., Troy, N. Y.: No detailed statement of the 


earnings of U.S. Express Company is made. It is Yr r i 
NS P * | not a corporation, but a voluntary association, and oOo ove ~ a es ea e Wi 
OR Jasper s Hints to Money-makers. the minority stockholders are complaining vigorous- 





. : ly against the policy of the management in failing 
10 (Continued from page 116.) | to declare satisfactory dividends. It is generally | 
— Canadian, Memphis, Tenn.: It was not my opinion. | understood that earnings would justify higher div- 
I know very little about such propositions. | idends, but the tendency to the regulation of rail- 
G. B. K., Erie, Pa.;: Anonymous communications | ways and their collateral interests is not favorable 
are not answered. Please see note at head of my de- | to the express stocks, which have heretofore been 
partment. altogether too anxious to avoid publicity. 
‘the P., Griggsville, Ill.: I do not reeommend the pur- R., Newcastle: 1. The condition of the market is 
iek- chase of the stock of the American Piano Co. If | not favorable to a general advance. It might be 
eed. you wished to realize on your shares, it might be better to quietly wait for a better opportunity. 
nts" difficult to do so. I think well of N. Y. Air Brake if the railroad situ- | 
nake T., Oneonta, N. Y.: It is an industrial proposition ation improves. 2. Amalgamated Copper paying 
et f which good reports are made, but, as it has no | only 2 percent. is not attractive f »stment 
0. of which good reports are made, but, as it has no | only 2 percent. is not attractive from an investmen 
’ connection with Wall Street securities, 1am unable | standpoint, but with an advance in copper, which 
to give you an opinion, | will come with returning prosperity, the dividend 


H., Cleveland, Ohio: AsI have frequently stated, | will be increased. I think quite as well of Big Four 
I deal only with Wall Street securities. The best | common or Kansas City So. pref. at present. 
way to get the information is to have a banker or B., Albany, N. Y.: 1. The largest holders of Con- 
business man get you a mercantile agency report. solidated Gas still believe in its future. They 
e D. S., De Smet, S. D.: I do not advise the pur-| apparently have been holding in the knowledge 


chase of the stock of the Pan-American Fibre Co. | that 4 per cent. dividends or better can be earned. | 
It has very valuable properties and a most efficient | 
management. I would not sell at thistime. Ulti- 


if you are looking for an investment. As a rule, 
mately you should sell without loss. 2. Whatever the 








plantation enterprises are too highly capitalized. 
=., Indianapolis, Ind.: It is impossible for me to | 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a decided reduction in price has me* with instant and gratifying 
1 





answer your question. The Hill stocks are domi- | decision in the American Tobacco Co. case may be, it results. The B overs Edition is now pretty generally known to the reading public, and its merits have caused it to be accepted 
nated by one man, and he usually keeps his secrets | cannot destroy the value of the properties, though as the most satisfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepared for general use. Every set purchased was bought after careful and 
intelligent examination of the books—the kind of examination we offer to you now. The defects in the greater part of these 

damaged volumes are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. It is in accordance with our system, i 

however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a sweeping cut in i 

P rice—a ‘cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight signs of handling. ; 





No Other Edition Contains uu may never be able to duplicate this opportunity. 


turei, “They make ‘Shanespoers All of Shakespeare in Handy Form | 


easy to read, to gre sa mnd 


to appreciate. The aim of the Booklovers is to make easy the understanding of Shakespeare's works 
Every obsolete word, every doubtful phrase, every obscure reference, is explained by noted 
op 
Topical Index scholars, whose commentaries throw light and interest upon the text to which they refer. f 
in which youcan find instant!y Shakespeare is thus brought within the appreciation of all, whatever their degree of culture 
any desired passage in the This edition is printed in large type, from new plates, on selected white paper. There are 
plays and poems. in all forty dainty volumes (7 x 5 inches in size), containing 7,000 pages, and artistically 


and durably bound in half-leather. The illustrations comprise 4o full-page plates in colors 
and 400 reproductions of rare woodcuts. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare, Each 
‘hey ave aalectes Z fv — aie of the volumes contains an entire play and a!l the notes that explain that play 7 hese notes 
wre i ngs of Coleridge are the most thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare in a general 

¢ Furntva q editior. In = extent of information it contains, the Booklovers is, indeed, a Shake- 

: 3 P m En pedia Its clearness and convenience appeal to every intelligent 
reader, and ever a a dvances 1 students can glean instruction from its many special features. 


Critical Comments 





on the plays and characters. 





¢ and many other wor 
famed Shake “ellpar ses 


euecmten The Entire Set is Yours hor $1.00 


one, Sent free for inspection — No deposit 
apcule, If you will fill out « carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this adver- 
































re tisement, we shall be glad to send you the entire set of the B ooklovers Shakespeare, 
carriage prepaid, for sour wxsnsinetl m. Hea for w. Weallow you 
ow : s ample time for inspection of the books in your own a me ith the u sndoretan ling that 
pag rad generas Tener if they do not satisfy you they may be returne 4 at our exy pense. If you are satisfied 
and a supplementary set for | — and we know you will be— you retain possessi of the entire set and send 
4 students. us $1 0 only The balance may be p aid 2 at the rate a $2.00 per month. Can o 
Arguments anyth fairer than this propost 
: ra L. W. 
Pkt tts | You Should Be Prompt -S 
f each ty in clear and in ou ou e rom ; & 
p ‘ 
teresting prose. x e 
& J ° . 
: Study Methods You should send in your request at once, as Pa U ee 
a there has been an eager response on the part of sv New York 
= h furnish the —s went | discriminating book buyers to this unusual Pv 
2 college cour rhe: - ponte . , 
ine” — offer. The subscription price to the ee 3 
Life ¢ Shak ities Booklovers is $58.00. You can get a 
8 set now, under the above offer, for ~ by he 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with | $25.00, and you have the privilege e special pri 
ritical essays by Walter | of paying for it a little at a time, a ° ; f 
Ba rn mores’ seers Nothing that we could say 
TI 


2 cach month there after 
tacy are not, 
| them subject t x ur 





would be as convincing as 


SENSATIONAL MURDER CASE IN TENNESSEE. Richard Grant White, —_| woule VO ase 


SS 2 ae 
SCENE IN COURT AT THE TRIAL OF COLONEL DUNCAN B. COOPER, HIS SON, ROBIN COOPER, AND o : F 
' EX-SHERIFF JOHN D. SHARPE FOR THE KILLING OF EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY wo* NAME . .cccccccssccccrscsecvcocccocovecceooscccoccoscccece ee 
EDWARD W. CARMACK.—R. S. Patterson. ’ 


1. Mrs, Robin Cooper. 2, Colonel Duncan B. Cooper. 3. ue John D. Sharpe. 44-60 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK eiarere remerionsintneiengdumeaninenesnsesonnvmnn rian 
4. Sheriff Borum. 5. Judge H 
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CUTICURA 
SAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 


priceless in the Comfort 
they afford skin tortured and 
disfigured infants and chil- 
d.en in the en of ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chafi lees, chap- 
‘pings, redness and rough- 
ness. Peace falls upon 
distracted households when 
Cuticura enters. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots. London, 27 
Charterhouse 8q., Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B K_ Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co, Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio So Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, ete; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 

ag-Cuticura 32-page Booklet, post-free, tells all 
You need to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hair 


HOTELS 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOTEL SAVOY 


“12 Stories of Solid Comfort.” 


Concrete, steeland marble. In fashionable shopping 


district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. English Grill. $1 up. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything Full course of instruction free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements 

PEASE MFG. CO., 
1167 Pease Building Buffalo, N. Y 
PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. Protect your Idea! Two 
Books free : ‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How 
to Invent ’”’ ; 84-page Guide Book. Free search of the 
Pat. Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 1162 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered for one 
invention. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What toInvent”’ sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report as to patentability. Patent Obtained or 
Fee Returned. We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 years. Chandlee & 


Chandlee, Patent Attys., 913 F St., Washington, 
D.C 
TRAVEL 
TEN LIMITED, conducted parties to 
EUROPE April, May. June, July. Everythi a? st 
Class Old World Tourist Guide 


(30th Year) 


DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
POULTRY. 
GREIDER’S BOOK ON POULTRY. Only 10c., 
postpaid. Tells about Pure Bred Poultry ; illustrates 


sixty varieties ; prices low. Contains fifteen beauti- 
ful chromos; perfect guide. Greider’s Germicide 
kills lice. B. H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POCKET TRICK FREE 


Catalog included, send 4c. stamps 
CO., Suite L, 270 W. 39th St., New York 
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In the World of 


HRISTY MATH- 


EWSON, the 
Giants’ great 
twirler, will do 
his early train- 
ing this year 
coaching the 
Harvard _ base- 
ball club. He 
has been keeping 
in fine condjtion 
all winter un- 
der McGraw’s 
watchful eye, 


and itis expect- 
ed that 1909 will 
be a great season 
forhim. Matty 
will have a num- 
ber of able assistants this year, and ¢ 

he will not be called upon to pitch so 
often, he should prove a whirlwind 
whenever he goes into the box. Sammy 
Strang, another old-time Giant, will 
coach the West Point nine this spring. 

While Mike Donlin, captain of the 
Giants, was doing his vaudeville act in 
Chicago recently, ‘‘ admiring friends ”’ 
from the Windy City gave him a floral 
loving cup worth $200. There’s delicate 
sarcasm for you. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about old Cy Young being sold by the 
3ostons. Nothinginit. President Tay- 
lor realizes how good the ancient twirler 
still is, and he will keep Cy with him 
for at least another year. 

At the close of last season the St. Louis 
fans worried lest ‘‘ Rube’’ Waddell 
grow stale during the winter. One day 
last week Waddell ran a distance of 
twenty miles in company with a friend 
who was in training, helped to bui!2 au 
indoor race-track, acted »* a sporting 
editor, took part i. a4 shooting contest, 
bought a dog. played a game of associa- 
tion foothi.i, ate four meals, and bor- 
row<d twenty-five dollars from the presi- 
dent of his club. A man who can get 
away with that much exercise in one 
day won’t be very stale when the base- 
ball days of April roll round. 

The United States Golf Association, 
at its annual meeting in New York re- 
cently, awarded the amateur champion- 
ship for this year to the Chicago Golf 
Club, Wheaton, Ill., and fixed the date 
for September 6th. 

An English publication printed an ar- 
ticle recently, in which it classed per- 
sons living in the United States and in- 
terested in athletics as sporting men, 
and not sportsmen. If the exhibition of 
‘* sportsmanship ”’ displayed by the Eng- 
lish track officials at the recent London 
Olympic games is a criterion, the sport- 
loving element of this country will be 
perfectly satisfied to plod along under 
the title of ‘‘ sporting men’’ and con- 











MATHEWSON, 


tinue to conduct athletic events in this 


country on the level. 

It is said that Joe McGinnity, the 
former great pitcher of the New York 
Giants, was recently asked why he was 
called the ‘‘Iron Man.’’ ‘‘ Because I 
am getting rusty,’’ replied Joe, who 
fully realizes that a trip to the minor 
leagues is about all that is before him. 

Words of commendation from Presi- 


‘dent Roosevelt on the stand taken to 


minimize the dan- 


Skill and Brawn 


will wrestle Yusiff Mahmout, 
champion wrestler from Turkey. 

‘* Big Chief ’’ Bender, the Carlisle In- 
dian, who is a “‘ heap large’’ pitcher for 
the Philadelphia athletics in summer, 
recently won the live-bird shoot at Mor- 
risville, Pa., by killing nineteen straight 
under very difficult conditions. 

It is understood that as soon as the 
Giants have completed their spring 
training, and Manager McGraw has se- 
lected his team for the coming season, 
the surplus players will be turned over 
to Manager Bresnahan, of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, that he may have first choice. 
Bresnahan has been in New York re- 
cently, to see if he could secure the serv- 
ices of Herzog, De Vore, and Fletcher, 
all promising youngsters under contract 
with the New York Nationals. 

Seven members of the White Sox, 
namely, Altrock, White, Donohue, Atz, 
Omestead, Smith, and Fiene, who were 
put under the ban of the National Com- 
mission last fall for playing against 
Jimmy Callahan’s_ semi-professionai 
club, were recently reinstated, after be- 
ing fined $200 each. The commission 
suspended $150 of the fine in each case, 
subject to a good-behavior clause. 

Baseball critics all over the country 
say that Manager Stallings, of the Yan- 
kees, has secured a_ world-beating 
twirler in Quinn, who hails from Rich- 
mond, of the Virginia League. He 
twirled sixteen games last season and 
did not lose one. Two of them were 
ties, but he won the other fourteen 
handily, and practically won the pennant 
for his club. 

Mexice is taking a lively interest in 
bevepall, and it may yet become a 
national game there. Should this come 
to pass, winter games between nines 
from this country and Mexico could be 
played in the latter country annually. 

Ambitious plans for a big auto-racing 
track of steel and concrete, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 20,000, at Atlantic 
are being formulated by New York, 
Philadelphia, and Trenton automobilists. 
They involve the erection of a banked 
track, with a two-and-a-half-mile cir- 
cuit, a mammoth garage, an exhibition 
building, and a luxurious club-house. 

It has been gravely announced from 
Brooklyn that Manager Lumley has 
offered to trade Phil Lewis to McGraw 
for Herzog. Fine! Now, why not offer 
to trade the mascot for Mathewson? 

Manager Lajoie, of the Cleveland ball 
team, is now a chicken fancier. 

Roger Bresnahan, star catcher, estab- 
lished star player, one of the best um- 
pire jolliers in the business, and the 


another 


earner of a $10,000 per salary (not to/} 


mention the shin guards), ought to at- 
tract some attention at the Cardinals’ 
grounds next summer. 

Following is a list of the training 
camps of the big league teams during 
the coming spring: National League— 
New York, Marlin, Tex.; Chicago, 
Shreveport, La.; Cincinnati, Augusta, 
Ga.; Pittsburgh, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
St. Louis, Little Rock, Ark.; Boston, 
Augusta, Ga.; Brooklyn, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Philadelphia, Southern Pines, 
N. C. American Léeague—New York, 
Macon, Ga.; Boston, San Antonio, Tex. ; 

Philadelphia, New 





gers of motor- 
boating on inland 
waters have met 
with the approval 
of the Western 
Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. The or- 
ganization embod- 
ies the eighteen 
largest clubs in the 
middle West, and 
the members have 
united to put the 
sport on a substan- 
tial and safe basis. 

Frank Gotch, 
champion wrestler 
of the world, is 
soon to sail for 
America. He went 
to Europe on pur- 
pose to wrestle 
Hackenschmidt a 
second time, but 








Orleans, La. ;Wash- 
ington, Galveston, 
Tex.; Chicago, 
California; De- 
troit, Hot Springs; 
St. Louis, Houston, 
Tex.; Cleveland, 
Mobile and New 
Orleans. 

Manager Napo- 
leon Lajoie, of the 
Cleveland Larrup- 
ers, in announcing 
the training plans 
of the club, has in- 
troduced a scheme 
that has never been 
tried before by a 
big league team. 
Larry has decided 
to keep the Naps in 
New Orleans until 
April 11th, bring- 
ing them North 








was refused a 
match. Soon after 
reaching here he 


JAMES H. HASLIN, THE 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup the 
best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


just in time to! 
THE Open the American 


(Continued on page 119.) 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN | 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGECOMFITS. 


City, | 








DESIGN No. 4301.—This handsome Cruiser has 
been perfected by us, and will be offered as a Stock 
Design, to be built in number, at reduced cost and 
selling price. Length, 43 ft. Beam, 10 ft. Sleeps 
Wholesome, complete, comfortable and safe 
Other craft built on order 


hive. 
Particulars on request. 


TRE MATTHEWS BOATBUILDING CO. 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO 











M-M Magneto Special 


THE MOTORCYCLE THAT SELLS 
BECAUSE— 


It has the POWER to climb the hills. 
the STABILITY to negotiate the rough roads, 
the SPEED that wins. 
the ENDURANCE that knows no limit. 
the BOSCH MAGNETO, an ideal ignition. 
that SMOOTH RUNNING quality so desirable. 
that EASE OF CONTROL so essential to safety, 
that SILENCE so golden. 
that i rae BALANCE so necessary to com- 

ort. 


that PERFECTION of construction seldom at- 
tained. 


IN SHORT, IT MAKES GOOD 
1909 Catalog Ready 








AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 
709 Centre Street 
BROCKTON 


MASS. 





Rider Agents Wanted 


Pee in each town to ride and exhibit o- 


1999 model. Write for Special er. 

Finest Guaranteed t ae 

1909 Models o 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1907 & 1908 Models 12 

all of best makes 
Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, 





Z00d AS MEW... es resvese fo $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship On PRFOV AL without a 


cent deposit, pay the JSreight and allow 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 

pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 

buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.C-273 Chicago 


Y Z WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our Or Sestes are —e ~— Salaried 
‘ositions. Good a 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work, Our 
courses Of Personal Home lastruction by cor- 
| respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
pany ag competent workers. Write for Handsome 
Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N. 81, Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. — 
















FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HOME STUDY 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Corporation 
Accounting, Voucher System, etc. Easiest and com- 
pletest course ever devised for correspondence in- 
struction. Tuition free of charge. Nominal charge 
for books. Write for Free Scholarship at once. 

STANDARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Washington Bank Bidg., - PITTSBURG, PA. 
MATTHEW J. CONNER, Established JouN A, CONNER 
PRESIDENT. sa99, SECRETARY 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE anp NEURALGIA 
Write for a Free Trial Box, 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 


istab. 1 








Write for fre catalog “PLANTS & PLANS FOR 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS” 
It instructs how and what to plant to obtain 


artistic and charming effects around th ble 
little cottage or large estate. Write — 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 


Box 516 Sid 

Plorists— Nuraerymen—Landacape — 

ASTHM ficten with Asthma, what cured 
me after 46 years of suffering. 

G. F. ALEXANDER, 47 1-2 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 











want to tell all who are af- 





I pay from $1 to $600 for thousands of 
rare coins, stamps and paper money to 
18%. Send stamp for illustrated 5 ular 
get posted and make money quick 


25c a box. | VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept. F. L., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Watch for 


$7.15 


14 K gold filled 
case guaranteed 20 
years. 


$15 Elgin or Waltham 
~~ 





Kept in order 
free 5 years. 


We have 
bought several 
large stocks of 
these watches 
at a big saving, and shall sell them 
direct to the user. 


As long as they last you can save 
$7.25, the jobber’s and retailer's profit 
on a $15 watch. 


Don’t doubt this remarkable value. 
See the watch yourself. You run no 
risk. We will send it subject to your 
examination. If not satisfactory we'll 
refund your money without question. 


Movement.— Elgin or Waltham, solid nickel, 
7 fine ruby jewels, exposed pallets, cut expansion 
balance, Breguet hair spring, polished regulator, 
display winding works, patent self-locking setting 
device, sunk second dial, dust ring damaskeened 
plates. 

Case.— Made by one of the largest manufac- 


turers in America, guaranteed by the makers and 
us to wear at least 20 years. 


State whether you want Hunting or Open 
Face, plain, polished, or engraved case, and what 
size, ladies’ or gentlemen’s. 

Remember every word in this offer is backed 
up by a house in business for 21 years. 


Ask for our booklet Y, whether you order the 
watch or not. 
JOSEPH AND JOHNSON, 
Established 1888. 


426-428 West Sth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


When you 

buy a Fifty 
cent SUPERBA 
CRAVAT ora pair 
of SUPERBA SOX 


you invest in One 


dollar’s worth of 
satisfaction, wear 
and good looks. 


Superba Cravats are 
fashioned by experts 
from specially woven 
silk. They slide easily 
inthe collarand nev- 
er show a wrinkle, 





» an about CRAVAT 
@ SOX style If u cannot procu 
SUPERBA Cravata y Box in yor 
vicinity send us your order together 
with dealer's name. 

H. C. COHN & CO., 
212 Andrews St., Rochester, N.Y. 








Old Colonia. 
Cedar Chest 










Lift the lid of your ‘ 
grandmother's cedar chest 
ind note the aromatic perfume 







reathed out by the delicate linen and fleecy Direct 
anke ts. Genuine Southern Red Cedar, of From Fac- 

vhich our many styles of chests are made, is tory to User 
solute protection against moths, dust, and 

lampness hye id Colonial ¢ hests: are bounc twith h savy copper bands 


udded with old-fashion flat head copper nails. Such chests as gifts 
are the perfection f sentiment and usefulness for birthdays, weddings 
and Christmas. Send for catalog. We prepay transportation on the 
hest you select, and if not satisfactory, we also pay return charges 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 48, Statesville, N.C 








“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR”’ 
Green Label, 40c. Blue Label, 
25c, l5c, 




















Williams 


“The Only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


In the World of Skill and Brawn. | 


(Continued from page 118.) 

eague season on April 14th. Managers 
of other big league teams will doubtless 
pay close attention to the result of the 
Cleveland experiment. Larry claims 
that the exhibition games played on the 
way North by the Naps last year had a 
bad effect on the condition of his play- 
ers. While some money can be made 
by playing games on the way North, all 
the big league clubs are after condition 
and not dollars before the opening of the 
season. If the condition is acquired, 
the money will come all right after the 
season opens and the teams jump in and 
play winning ball. For that reason 
Larry’s scheme is of great interest to 
the other clubs. 

No little excitement was caused by 
the rumor that Tinker, the Cubs’ short- 
stop and one of the greatest ball players 
of to-day, might be sold to McGraw for 
his Giants. Maybe; but why not have 
Chance throw in Brown for good meas- 
ure? It is so likely that the Chicago 
chief will assist McGraw in his fight to 
wrest the pennant from him next year! 

The recent election of president of the 
New York Athletic Club was one of the 
closest in the history of that popular 
organization. James H. Haslin, witha 
vote of 970, barely defeated George T. 
Wilson, his rival, by six votes. The re- 
mainder of the ticket elected was: Vice- 
president, Edwin J. Benson; secretary, 
Charles L. Burnham; treasurer, Martin 
S. Paine; captain, Jeremiah T. Mahoney; 
and governors to serve two years, R. H. 
Goffe, Mortimer Bishop, Robert C. Kam- 
merer, J. W. de Aguero, Louis Bender, 
Winfield E. Hinsdale, John Jerome 
Kelly, and Dr. William J. Pulley. Mr. 
Haslin has served for sixteen years as a 
governor of the club, and it was largely 
through his efforts that the new house 
at Travers Island was rebuilt after the 
old one was destroyed by fire. 

It is now a_ settled fact that 

both the American and the National 
leagues will use the double-umpire sys- 
tem next season. Pulliam has already 
seven men under contract, and Johnson 
has a full roster. The rival leagues 
will employ different methods in using 
the double-umpire system. In_ the 
American League the indicator holders 
(will alternate every day, while in the 
National League some of the umpires 
| will always work in the field and the 
|others will maintain their positions be- 
hind the bat. 

Bowerman will probably play first 
base for Boston’s next year, instead of 
wearing the catcher’s mask. 

The coming season the American 





money-saving pian. 








Old-Willow Ware 
Dinner-Set Without Cost 


Just think—you can get this beautiful $10.00 Dinner-Set and it won’t cost you a cent! 
Here's the explanation ; dealing direct with us, the Manufacturers, makes it possible to buy 
goods for only a little more than it costs to make them. The regular patronage of over one 
million families is strong proof that the Larkin Idea— Factory-to-Family —is a practical, 


Now, a retail dealer gets most of his goods from a wholesaler and the wholesaler gets them 
from a jobber. So you see, three dealers—and the travelers of all—have to make a profit on 
the goods, and you pay about twice what they really cost Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing 
saves you all unnecessary expense—gives you $20.00 retail value of high quality for $10.00 

There are over 200 Larkin Products. The y 
fumes, Toilet Preparations and Pure Food Spex lalti es. With every $10.00 worth you select, 
we give in addition a Premium that would cost you $10.00 at a store—Larkin Premiums 
number 1300. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE ,, 


nclude Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Per- 





To prove the rea) worth of all our oe. 9 ye 


goods, we extend 30 days’ credit re) 

for $10.00 worth of Products and 4 Af * 
a $10.00 Premium. Customer 
then pays if pleased. 


oO 7 1 d 
FREE oresvcsea* 6 od, # 


Premium List, also W ear a 


v \\ 
A 


ing-Apparel Catalogue, 
mailed postpaid. Pos yo @ 
SEND COUPON © od o 
69-Piece Old-Willow Cottage Dinner-Set No. 805. AT ONCE. 4 AY 5 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products > oo 
noe y’ 





Larkin Co. 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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White Rock 


“<The World’s Best Table Water.”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “* Richard's Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Be euehally bound and 
illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, F latiron Bldg., 2 NN. Y. City. 


boost the playing of his team, but if it 
should prove a failure, we trust that 
Clark will not give up in despair. He 
might add a few potted plants around 
the pitcher’s box, have red-plush lounges 
on the coaching lines, and gild the home 
plate. 

It is rumored that President Pulliam, 
of the National League, is again think- 
ing of retiring. Good joke! but Madam 
Patti rather overdid that sort of press 
work 30me years ago. 

The staff of umpires in the National 
League for 1909 will include Harry 
Truby, who weighs two hundred pounds 
and is a boxer. It will be worth double 
the usual price of admission to see Mr. 

















VRPRISE RAGE 











DETERMINATION 





FEAR 





MIKE DONLIN, THE FAMOUS CAPTAIN OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS, AS AN ACTOR, 


SKETCHED BY A 


League will open two days earlier than 
the National League, their first game 
being played on Monday, April 12th. In 
the American League the opening games 
will be played between the Yankees and 
the Senators in Washington, the Red 
Sox and the Athletics at Philadelphia, 
the Clevelands and the Browns in St. 
Louis, and the White Sox and the Tigers 
at Detroit. Inthe National League the 
Brooklyns will open with the Giants at 
the Polo Grounds, the Philadelphias at 
Boston, the Cardinals will attack the 
champion Cubs in Chicago, and the 
Pirates will meet the Reds at Cincinnati. 

Clark Griffith, manager of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, has changed the color of the 
traveling uniforms from gray to blue, 
and will have the grand-stand painted 
green. We are unable to figure out just 
how this unique color scheme is going to 


WESTERN ARTIST. 


Truby during his first argument with 
either McGraw, Chance, or Fred Clarke. 

Members of the Yacht Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago Yacht Club have 
decided to start the Mackimac cruisers 
of the future from Chicago on the third 
Saturday in July. <A special committee 
is be named to enter into correspond- 
ence with the various yacht clubs of the 
lower lakes and Canada, with a view to 
securing entries of outside craft for the 
long race. 

**Good Old’’ Dan McGann, former 
captain of the Giants and later the Bos- 
ton’s first baseman, has been sold to 
Milwaukee. Thus the National League 
bids good-by to another old-timer and 
once great player. Jack Hannifan, who 
has been tried by both New York and 
Boston, has been sold to the Philadelphia 
Nationals. E. A. G. 








Shaving 
Soap 


. te the trides s that have 
t j u- 
f ‘ te ‘ 
a ‘ 
iit &e i: 


in “Supe rba’’ Cray 

“* Superba ”’ Sox retail at 50c “ pair and Cra 
at 50c each. They are for sale by leading Haber- 
dashers throughout the country. 
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Another Gold Medal for the Prudential. 


PROMINENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY RECEIVES 
HIGHEST AWARD FOR ITs EXHIBIT AT IN- 
TERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 


Newark, N. J.—The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has just been awarded a gold medal 
for its exhibit of charts and diagrams at the — - 
pe Congress of Tuberculosis recently held 

Washington, D. C. 

The exhibit of The Prudential consisted of a series 
of charts illustrating, ina graphic form, the mor- 
tality from consumption in thirty different trades. 
The charts are derived from the extensive mortality 
experience of the Company, and no similar facts of 
occupation mortality have heretofore been made 
public by health authorities, or by other life insur- 
ance companies. The exhibit emphasizes the vast 
amount of ill health among workmen, resulting from 
continuous exposure to the different varieties of dust, 
and naturally has attracted considerable attention. 

The charts are now on view in the Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park West, New York, 
and they will subsequently be shown in a number of 
cities throughout the country, as part of a travel- 
ing exhibit of the National Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, to which the same 
have been presented by the Company. 

The award of agold medal by the International 
Congress of Tuberculosis is in line with the awards 
for former exhibits made by The Prudential, and 
for which a gold medal was received at Paris in 
1900, the grand prize at St. Louis in 1904, and a gold 
medal, also the highest award, from the Jamestown 
Ter-Centennial exhibition in 1907. 
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The Secret of Shaving. 


VETERAN barber says that the 
secret of a good shave is to use 
good soap. His motto is ‘‘ Well lath- 
ered, half shaved.’’ A good soap pre- 
vents roughness and pimples, keeps the 
skin smooth and the beard soft. A sam- 
ple of the famous Williams’ Shaving 
Soap, enough for fifty shaves, will be 
sent to any reader of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
who will send for it inclosing a cents 
in stamps to the J. B. Williams Ce., 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn., and 
mention LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 





Judge a Shaving Stick by its lather. | 
That’s the crucial test that proves the 


supremacy of Williams’. 


May be had in the form of Shaving Sticks or Shaving Tablets. 
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A PLAIN TALK WITH THE POLICY-HOLDERS 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


346 Broadway, New York 





SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 





To Policy - holders: 


One year ago the Company consisted of people insured under about 980,000 
policies, citizens of every considerable country. They were under definite con- 
tracts with each other which called for scientific co-operation and mutual pro- 
tection. They had paid such sums into a common fund that all their matured 
obligations had then been met, and, on January Ist, 1908, against an ultimate 
average obligation of about $2,000 per policy, there was accumulated about 
$525. The membership was under definite contracts duly to provide the differ- 
ence between the sums accumulated and the sums ultimately due. 


What happened during 1908? You directly reached and relieved the bene- 
ficiaries under 9,000 policies when their chief resource had been taken away by 
death; your relief went into the 46 states and 6 territories of the United States, 
and into 44 other countries. The total of this relief, as expressed in money, 
was $22,131,290.77. But that is only a part of the story. You sent these fam- 
ilies, not property, but money; you reached them immediately and just when 
need was greatest. In doing that you really did more. You did what no other 
organized body of men could do, except those similarly organized. You paid to 
these beneficiaries a partial equivalent for the property value of lives cut off 
prematurely. 


Most insuring persons are young. They have strength of body, a reasonable 
mental equipment and an average training. When they assume the obligations 
of home and children they, in effect, make a contract with society, but the bur- 
den of that contract for a time ison society. They are themselves their chief as- 
set. But the wuak will loan no money on that asset when life is extinct, and 
very little when life is at its full. If that asset fails, these men default to 
society, and society has no remedy except the orphanage and the reformatory. 


A large portion of the death-claims of 1908 represented the salvage of th 
one really valuable asset which these families had,—a resource which, by 
the ordinary rules of business, was totally lost. These payments preven 
social defaults and to that extent made the orphanage and the reforma 
unnecessary. 


It is worth while for you, as policy-holders, to know something of the other 
things which you accomplished in the year 1908. You paid in all to your own 
membership, $49,191,258.40. This total includes death-claims, annuities, divi- 
dends, maturing endowments, maturing deferred dividend policies and surrender 
value for contracts sold to the Company. You loaned to your own membership, 
on the security of their own policies, $28,000,000. For your own protection, 
you increased the general funds of the Company (book values) by about $42,000, - 
000. This increased the security behind each average ultimate policy obligation 
by about $46. 


All this represents mutual help of the first order. Compare it with your 
other investments and your other activities in 1908. Did you do any better 


work during the year? Was it not worth while? Would you not like to see 
more of it done by your Company in 1909? Would not an almost unlimited 
amount of such work carefully and effectively done be a public benefit? 


How Your Work Is Limited. 


But here a curious condition confronts you. In the extent of your work, 
and in that alone, you are not advancing. For example, in 1908, you issued 
about 63,000 new policies, and from various causes you lost 69,000. It is a 
startling fact, that if you had taken into your ranks in 1908 enough 
new members to make good the number that dropped out, making 
no growth whatever, you or your representatives would have violated 
the criminal law of New York State. Notwithstanding the high character 
of all you did in 1908, notwithstanding your willingness and ability to do more 
of it, the laws of New York State are such that your Company near the close 
of the year had to slow down the busy wheels or risk committing a misdemeanor. 


This particular law—Section 96 of the Insurance Laws of New York--has 
been in full force for two years. It places an arbitrary limitation on the legiti- 
mate activities of life insurance men. Its direct effect on your Company has 
been the reduction of a plant capable of insuring 150,000 people a year to a 
plant insuring less than 65,000 people a year. It has reduced our outstanding 
business about $68,000,000 and reduced the number of families protected by our 
gild by about 20,000. 


I call your attention to the general facts contained in the Balance Sheet and 
statement 6f Income and Disbursements attached hereto. I think you will there 
read the answer to the query that uninformed. people so often make, ‘‘ Why do 
life insurance companies need such great accumulations of money?’’ 


Our ultimate obligations at their face value approach two thousand million 

) ‘ars; our assets for all purposes (market values) are about five hundred and 

fifty-seven millions. Every dollar of those assets is absolutely necessary under 

a clearly defined program in order to liquidate our liabilities, both actual and 

contingent. Our assets are large because our liabilities are large. Our liabili- 
ties are large because we are doing a large work of the kind I have described. 


Study the figures attached. Study them as you would the balance sheet of 
your own business. Commend or criticise them if they deserve either. But, 
above all, observe what a far-reaching, equitable and enduring program of self- 
help you are a part of in the daily work of the New-York Life. 

oe ey A 
Bpewrary ‘ on pole, 
SS —— a 
President. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1909. 
bal 











Balance Sheet, January 1, 1909 





ASSETS 


- 


LIABILITIES 











1. Real Estate ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . r . ‘ $12,645,993.97 | 1. Policy Reserve ; : ; : A ‘ ; $459, 209,411.00 
2. Loans on Mortgages . , ; ; : " F 58,706,413.36 | 2. Other Policy Liabilities ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ; 6,357,583.57 
3. Loans on Policies. . : B ‘ ‘ . ‘ 87,316,641.44 | 3.°Premiums and Interest prepaid . - . , ‘ 2,763, 130.84 
4. Loans on Collateral : , P R 8 : , 500,000.00 | 4. Commissions, Salaries, etc. ‘ ; : : ; 1,011,983.34 
5. Bonds (market vals. Dec. 31, 1908) R ‘ : P 375,516,651.02 | 5. Dividends payable in 1909 , ; i ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,602,905.16 
6. Cash . . a ‘ ‘ ; : > : ‘ 9,124,131.44 | 6. Additional Reserve on Policies . f : ; ‘ 3,129,402.00 
7. Renewal Premiums , ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,413,992.69 | 7. Reserve for deferred Dividends ‘ , : ; ‘ 67,181,561.00 
8. Interest and Rents due and accrued . . ‘ , 6,062,846.84 | 8. Reserves for other purposes . ‘ , ; ; 10,030,693.85 
Total, . é , ‘ ‘ ‘ . $557, 286,670.76 Total, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ » . > $557, 286,670.76 
INCOME, 1908 DISBURSEMENTS, 1908 
Premiums: Payments to Policy-holders: 
On New Policies, ; ‘ $5, 424,856.35 Death Losses, . ‘ ‘ $22,131,290.77 
On Renewed Policies, . ‘ ‘ 72,069,813.64 To Living Policy-holders, 27,059,967.63 $49,191,258.40 
Annuities, i ‘ F ; : = 78, 458,925.30 : Scale ‘ 
nnuities, ete 964,255.31 $78 bee — - Paid to Beneficiaries under instalment contracts, ‘ ‘ 154,801.80 
Interest and Rents, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . : ‘ . 23,352,186.86 - j : 
ne Bciee 624 ene. 1! Paid to Agents and Medical Examiners, 4 ‘ , 4,320,657.72 
. . . . ; " . 4 sons Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Depts. Fees, ; 962,385.25 
Other Disbursements, including Real Estate Expenses and 
Taxes, , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,542,906.08 
For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations, ‘ ‘ ' 42,263,985.04 
Total, D> ied = $102, 435,994.29 | a ae $102, 435,994.29 
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